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ILLUSTRATION FROM KATHLEEN’S PROBA 
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| Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAI, DEPARTMENT, 
CHE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


OR ADDITIONAL SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
See Inside Back Cover Page. 
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ain. 40 acres. 8modern j 
: y Separate playgrounds 
for boys and girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. 
Play and study supervised. Food from the school 
farm. Pure spring water. College entrance certifi- 
cate. Prepares for technical schools. Practical arts. [7 
Each pupil has advantage of personal friendship of 
trained, sympathetic teachers. Your boy or girl 
educated, not merely instructed, in a wholesome 
environment at moderate expense. Address 


| FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Head Master, ANDOVER, N. H. 
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T the foot of Ragged Mount 
buildi G 1 


SIGNALING TO THE OTHER CAMP 


New England and Other Matters 


HIS year finds the Boy Scouts putting 
new zest into their work. The calls to| 
patriotic service of one kind or another | 
have found the organization well prepared. In 
instances unnumbered they have shown that | 
their training has been practical and useful | 
and their leadership wise. Especially in the | 
gaes campaign have the Boy Scouts of | 

ew England found an opportunity to do a} 
work of importance to the communities where | 
they live. It is an inspiring sight to see the | 
energetic and systematic work of the hundred | 
and fifty or two hundred uts to whom a} 
ten-acre plot in Franklin Park, Boston, has | 
been assigned. In Medford there is a field of 
four acres under the care of a hundred or 
more Scouts, and in Milton, Hyde Park, Quincy 
and other places near Boston, fields of three or 
four acres each. Besides those large gardens, 
eared for by several troops, there are scores 
and scores of smaller plots in and near all the 
places where the Boy Scout organization is 
active. 

On Saturday, June 9, the Boy Scouts of 
Greater Boston held their third annual rally 
in the Harvard Stadium, five thousand strong. 
Twenty thousand or more spectators watched 
them from the seats, high above the field. A 
few weeks earlier the Boy Scouts of Boston 
had taken an active part in the great welcome 
that the city gave to Gen. Joffre, by doing 
patrol work along the whole route of the Fe 
rade. In Westfield, Massachusetts, the y 
Scouts proved their usefulness in a very con- 
vineing way. The Home Defense League 
wished to send a circular to every family in 
the town. It would have taken several days to | 
gre ge — Lae send them a 
i i e mail, and would have cost a considerable 
aaa hae yi 44 ~~ g BA y- sum for postage. The Boy Scouts, with their 
farming on graduation. New Founders Hall, the last om, delivered every circular in one day. 
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Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In. historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 
miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 
grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake 
for boating and skating. Three fine build- 
ings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 
and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music, French, German, Italian and 
English. Certificates for college. Large corps 
of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 
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LOOMIS 


Prepares for schools of business and finance, agri- 





word in equipment and modern facilities. 7 fire- 





proof build y Athletic fields. Cinder ge 3 gegen the Bo eng won warm 
track. 100-acre farm. Manual training shops. i i tanti i 
$2,500,000 endowment. $400a year. Address raise for their subs ti he ee both the | 


iberty Bond and the Red Cross Fund cam | 
paigns. 

On June 1 there were, in the whole country, | 
9720 Boy Scout troops, with 238,000 members. | 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 
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with 25, members. 1ese, 576 troops, with | 
Industrial P reparedness 11,688 members, are in Mesanchunetie: 292 | 


troops, with 5331 members, in Connecticut; | 
150 troops, with 3131 members, in Rhode | 
Island; 142 troops, with 2537 members, in 
Maine; 88 troops, with 1530 members in New | 


REQUIRES 


TRAINED OFFICERS 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL || #snpsuire 


PREPARES THESE FOR THE i] 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY HE United States Commissioner of Edu- 


DEGREE COURSES (four years) | cation, Mr. P. P. Claxton, emphasizes a 
Chemistry and Textile Coloring, Textile suggestion that many eminent educators 


Engineering , , B 
nerPLoMA COURS have recently made, namely, that now, of all 
Cotton Manufacturing, Wool Manufacturing, 


Textile Designing to going to college should stick to his purpose. 


Certified xravluates of High Schools and Academies ad- Of course, most of the boys who finished their 
mitted without examinations . " < 
fell antes aeomunces Sint. oh 200 Meakbamesbiis ATO the preparatory schools last June 


are well under the age for military service, 
yet it is only natural that many of them feel 
. oe ay the unrest of the times and a consequent dis- 
Se a ee Re ee eee ere inclination to stick to classroom, lecture hall 
’ = ° | and laboratory. But when the war is over, the 
K t H ll world will have need as never before of men 
én S l eminary who have the best education that our colleges 

oa and universities can give them. Not only is the 
KENT’S HILL, MAINE. 3 —~ 4 the — bodies of those insti- 

a eer See : utions, but it is making a serious drain on 
tng pedis gp — many professions, especially on engineering 
buildings. Fields & ae leticcames. 2 | 2d medicine. During the next ten years grad- 
SAO Po a aig ig NE uates of colleges, universities and technical 
Stimulating winter sports. Courses pre- schools will be more in demand than ever 
paring for college, scientific schools before. ‘he boy who is prepared for college 
pace racer paren rape ay ed should by all means enter in September unless 
fe pele opportunities for boys and | some cause quite apart from the war deters him. 
id ak a eee | nemainan ‘~ . = | If his country needs him during his course, 
Piecaaeite y avew anne 4 | it will let him know. In the meantime let him 


CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Principal, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Send for tlustrated booklet, 


JOHN O. NEWTON, Principal. 
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Wilb h | . the re mages Board of Education 
| has recently published a bulletin entitled 

udranam Academy Food ‘Thrift that will be of much value to 
Fits for Life and for College Work housewives and others who wish to do their 

Five brick buildi 4 , part in the campaign for food conservation by 
hhiaie eid aunoisant ion ot mee, | living according to Mr. Hoover’s ‘‘gospel of 
a. san’ a and farm of 250 acres. the clean plate.’? ‘The bulletin presents in con- 
ane 00 $700 cise, readable form many practical suggestions, 


tested economical menus and receipts that offer 
Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 


substitutes for — dishes. It pays special 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


attention to ‘‘balanced meals’’ that are both 
RHODE ISLAND 














cheap and satisfying. The receipts cover not 
only familiar dishes but many new ones, as, 
for example, Norwegian prune pudding and 





Last year's graduates in nine colleges. Fre holarship for best - s > . y 

Boy Scout _cymnasi m Athletics Miltary drill under Army frmmngt og | _, Mrs. —— A. Harvey 
Officer. Separate department for girls. Endowment permits rate of | Wrote e bulletin in consultati yi | 
$350-§450. Address SAMUEL W. IRWIN, 8.T.B., Principal. | Sarah Louise Arnold and Dr Alice Blond ‘of | 





COLBY ACADEMY 


[principal College. The bulletin was prepared 
New London, N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational 


principally for the students of the Department 
| of University Extension, but anyone can ob- 


Music, $150,000 in new buildings, Scentite equipment unser. | “iN a Copy free by sending a post card to the 
passed. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military training. Endowment | department at the state house, Boston, asking 
Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. | for a copy of Food ‘'hrift. 


times, the boy who has been looking forward | 
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Hampshire, and 79 troops, with 1254 members, | 





| not mistake the lure of exciting scenes for the 


| 
2 | Tort Department of University Extension 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 





have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Massachusetts 














New fingland 
CoNSERVATORY 
cone w.cuvie OF MUSIC 


ee BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1917 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice. 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 


Practical training in acting. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


Address Ralph L. Fland G IM 























WORCESTER ACADEMY 


FOUNDED 1834 























IS WIDELY PATRONIZED. Boys enrolled in 1916 from 18 states and 7 countries. 

IS EFFICIENT, with its faculty of 20 experienced men. 

HAS ACHIEVED, by sending 160 boys to college in last four years. 

IS EQUIPPED with Megaron, Infirmary, New Gymnasium, Dining Hall, Playing Fields and Dormitories. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 91 Providence Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 




















School of Personality for Girls 


APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of 
efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 


Sea 


Ca 
Pines for health, character and initiative. 100 acres; pine groves 
and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is exceptionally favorable 
for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory. French, 
German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handi- 
work, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing vorceneiity Diplomas introductory 
et. 


to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. 








Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, Box D, Brewster, Mass. 
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A Famous Old New England Country School 


Z Twenty-five miles from Boston. College 
Preparation. General Courses. Domestic 
Science and Home Management. Interior 


Decorating. Art. Music. Modern Languages. 


\ E The school, home and gymnasium are each 
° in separate buildings. Horseback riding, 
=. canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds 


for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other 
sports. Live teachers. $600-$700. Upper and 
lower school; 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Dummer Academy 


South Byfield Massachusetts 


155th year. 35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. A boys’ boarding and day school, small (50 boys) and demio- 
cratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Preparation for college and technical schools. Gymnasium 
Athletic field. Tennis courts. New board track. New Golf Course. Hockey pond. Salt-water sports 
New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Only 12 boys admitted 
Moody House. Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correlated and supervised in 
healthful, comfortable surroundings. For catalog and other information address 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 








[WEE STONES 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


77th year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments, Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. All 
the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guid- 
ance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six buildi Gy i Six-acre athletic fields. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and house mother. 
Illustrated booklet JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
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Ts ROWING back her 

dark fur collar and un- 

fastening her jacket, 
Kathleen Rawdon folded 
her gloved hands before her 
and gazed out of the window 
of the Pullman car with an 
air of absent content—ab- . 
sent, because she did not 
really see the beautiful 
winter landscape through which 
the train was rolling. Brown 
woods, with evergreen varying 
the color here and there, bordered 
the level stretch along the track ; 
a thin covering of snow lay on 
the ground, and the brown stalks 

’ and seed pods of goldenrod and 
other plants that reached up 
through it were delicately beauti- 
ful against the white. The tele- 
graph poles, struck by the last 
beams of the December sun, cast 
slanting shadows ; isolated houses 
appeared and disappeared sud- 
denly. 

Wrapped in a dream of happi- 
ness, the girl was oblivious of 
all. The last two of the group 
of her college friends who had 
set out with her on their way 
home for the Christmas holidays 
had left the car at the last sta- 
tion, and Kathleen was reveling 
in the thought of their compan- 
ionship and their affectionate 
farewells. 

She was the most popular girl 
of the freshman class, and she 
was not unaware of the fact. 
Although she did not, perhaps, 
actively strive for popularity, she 
enjoyed it fully. Now in her 
mind she went back over the 
events of the past week, with its 
jumble of hockey and basket- 
ball games, teas, spreads and 
examinations. 

It gratified Kathleen exceedingly to 
remember that either her own skill or 
the desire of the other girls had made 
her first in everything — except, of 
course, in examinations. And even in 
that respect the girls had been dear. 
Ellen Little had sat up with her nearly 
all the night before the trigonometry 
examination, and had helped her to get 
the formule of sines and cosines and 
all that into her head. Kathleen had 
managed to get through, which was a 
real triumph for her, considering the 
time she had spent—or had not spent— 
upon that study. 

Kathleen’s eyes left the window a 
minute and fell approvingly on the 
sleeve of her green corduroy suit. She 
had gone into town and selected it her- 
self, after deciding that she really needed 

_ it in order not to appear shabby beside 
the other girls. It was indeed a hand- 
some suit, rich in color, well cut and 
bordered with dark fur; it suited her 
dark auburn hair and rich coloring. Yet 
in some ways it did not seem exactly 
appropriate for a schoolgirl. 

Kathleen wondered what her step- 
mother would say about the dress—the 
only dress that the girl had ever bought 
for herself. She had paid for it out of 
the money that she had had for books 
and dues, and had then sent home for 
more for those things. In the letter from 
home her mother had rather begrudged 
the cost of the dress, and so, Kathleen 
thought, she would quite likely be preju- 
diced against it. 

A slight frown wrinkled Kathleen’s 
white brow. She wished that her mother 
knew how popular she was with the girls 
at college; it might make a difference 
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KATHLEEN'S HEART BEAT WARMLY AS SHE LEAPED FROM THE 


CARRIAGE INTO H 


in everything. Of course Kathleen could hardly 
tell her outright, even if her mother did have 
extremely limited powers of imagination so far 
as she was concerned. No matter how many 
times in her letters Kathleen described occa- 
sions in which she had played a prominent 
réle, her mother had never seemed to draw 
the desired—and proper—conclusions. Instead, 
she. would reply with some such question as, 
‘*But, Kathy, are you allowed to do such 
things?’”’ or ‘‘But, Kathy dear, do you think 
you feel as fit for study next day ?’’ 

‘*She’s simply impossible,’? Kathleen said 
to herself. 

If only she could have brought Ellen Little 
or Margery Peirce home with her—not ex- 
pressly for that, of course; but one of them 
would naturally have mentioned while Kath- 
leen was out of the way how everyone wor- 
shiped her and what a leader she was, and 
really it would be a good thing for her mother 
to understand. Everyone said that it was worse 
for a person to be underestimated than over- 
rated; and her mother had never given her 
credit for any excellences whatever. If it had 
not been for her father, Kathleen told herself, 
she would probably have been so shy and self- 
conscious that she would now be a perfect 
‘*frump.’? 

Kathleen had been surprised -when her 
mother refused to let her bring home one of 
the girls for the holidays. Mrs. Rawdon had 
always before been as hospitable to Kathleen’s 
friends as to those of her own children; but 
this time she had made some excuse about the 
home circle and the Christmastide and all that. 

The train passed one station and stopped at 
another. Just before it drew in at the third, 
Kathleen went out on the step. Her half- 
brother, Dick, who was also going home for 
the holidays, from the school where he was pre- 
paring for college, was to board the train here. 
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ER FATHER'S ARMS 


She caught sight of him at once—a fair- 
haired, slender boy of fifteen in a gray suit, 
short gray overcvat and cap. He was far down 
the platform near the day coaches, and Kath- 
leen had to alight and signal violently to attract 
his attention. 

‘*Hello, Kathy!’’ he said, kissing her shyly 
and very hurriedly. 

But he frowned when she led him toward 
the parlor car. 

**Q Kathy!’’ he cried, ‘‘what are you put- 
ting on such lugs for? Great Scott! A parlor 
ear for just this little way !’’ 

‘It’s rather better, Dick, for a young girl 
traveling alone,’’ said Kathleen, with a supe- 
rior air, as they entered and took their chairs. 
‘*Here’s your ticket. I paid for it out of my 
own money, so you needn’t fuss. The other 
cars are likely to be crowded at holiday time; 
and besides, they’re rather smelly, don’t you 
know. But let’s not talk about that. How does 
my suit strike you?’’ 

Dick glanced carelessly at the green velvet 
and fur. 

‘* Looks good and warm,’’ he remarked cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Notice my tie, Kathy? It’s not bad— 
eh??? 

‘*Rather loud, I should say,’’ said Kathleen, 
smiling indulgently. ‘‘Of all the shades of red 
I ever saw, I believe that’s the ugliest and the 
purplest, and then to be cross-barred with that 
impossible blue! Wait till mother gets her eye 
on it!’? 

‘‘Oh, she may like it!’’ retorted Dick, truly 
disappointed, for he had meant to ask Kath- 
leen to guess what the tie had cost and then 
to surprise her by telling that he had bought 
it for only twenty-five cents. ‘‘ Anyhow, you 
and mother don’t always agree,’’ he added. 

Kathleen changed the subject by asking 
whether he was on the school team. In 
answer Dick smiled and shook his head. 
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‘Substitute ?’? demanded 
his sister, in surprised dis- 
approval. 

“ee No. %? 

‘*Well, Dick, what have 
you gone in for in the way 
of athleties?’’ 

** Nothing,’’ responded 
Dick coolly. ‘‘Swimming 
and tramping, of course, but 
that’s enough for yours truly. 
But I’m on the paper — sub- 
editor; and I’m in the debating 
club. Corking time we have, 
Kathy. Golly! Here we are! 
Look, there’s old Billings!’’ 

To Dick Rawdon the sight 
of the little smoke - begrimed 
station, with the familiar sight 
of Billings, the agent, rushing 
out and beaming through his 
glasses and the expressman 
trundling his trucks, meant, as 
ever, adventure and romance, 
with the added zest of being 
himself a passenger behind the 
big engine for his first home- 
coming. To Kathleen it was 
merely a dirty railway station, 
far worse than she had remem- 
bered it. 

““O Dick!’ she said, as they 
rose. ‘* Tip the porter, will you? 
A quarter will do.’’ 

‘*Gee, Kathy! I’ve only got a 
dime to my name,’’ said Dick. 
‘**Shall I give him that?’’ 

‘*Goodness, no! Here, give 
him this,’’ and she stealthily 
handed him a twenty-five-cent 
piece. 

‘*1’d just as soon keep it my- 
self. What’s he done for you, 
Kathy ?’’ asked Dick. 

*“O Dick, I can’t stop to tell 
you now, but he—offered me a 
pillow, and—anyhow, you have 
todo it. And don’t, for goodness’ 
sake, make it look pointed, as if you’d 
never been in a chair car before. Just 
as a matter of course, you know.’’ 

Susy was waiting for them with the 
old white horse at the farther end of the 
platform. The carriage looked rather 
dirty, for the roads had been slushy for 
a week; old Charley was not checked 
up, and his head nearly touched his 
hoofs ; and Susy wore bright-red woolen 
mittens—of all things! On the whole, 
Kathleen said to herself, it was well 
that she had not brought one of the 
girls with her. 

She kissed Susy decorously on her 
round, rosy cheek ; but Dick gave Susy 
a real bear hug, as the children called 
it. And he hugged old Charley, too. 

‘*Better let Dick drive, Sue,’’ Kath- 
leen said as they got in. 

‘*O Kathy, I want to myself!” 
pleaded the little girl in great anxiety. 
‘*Mother lets me now. I came down by 
myself, and I can hitch up and turn 
round and back when there isn’t room 
to drive round. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ agreed Kathleen impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Only do go on. People will 
wonder why we’re waiting here.’’ 

‘*Hi, Dick! Glad to see ye!’’ shouted 
the expressman, rattling by. 

‘*Hi, Ben!’’ Dick called back, flush- 
ing with pleasure. 

**Sue, can’t you hurry Charley up a 
little going through the street?’’ Kath- 
leen said. ‘‘Goodness! He is a plug, 
isn’t he?’’ 

‘It’s hard goin’ through all this 
slush, let me tell you,’ said Dick, stand- 
ing up for his old favorite. ‘‘ Looks as 
if you’d had sleighin’, Sukey ?”’ 

‘*Yes, and sliding, Dick, perfectly 
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splendid,’’ responded the little girl, with blue 
eyes shining and rosy cheeks yet redder. 

She added, with seeming irrelevance, though 
in her child’s mind there was a connection: 

‘*O Kathy! You’re going to sleep with me!’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried the older sister. 

The irritation she had felt all along sharp- 
ened suddenly into indignation; for she had 
looked forward to sleeping in her own bed— 
and alone, of course. 

‘‘Mother thought ’twould save washing,’’ 
explained the gentle Susy. 

‘* Save washing! Well, I like that! ’’ cried 
Kathleen. ‘‘I never thought she’d be so small 
as that! To shut me out of my own room to 
save washing !’’ 

‘‘Kathleen Rawdon !’’ exclaimed Dick, with 
his thin, freckled face flushing. ‘‘ Are 
you calling mother ‘small’ ?”’ 

‘“*It’s because of Ellen—s!e has so 
much to do,’’ said Susy quickly. 
‘‘Rather doesn’t feel very well, and 
mother goes to the office every day to 
help him, and that leaves so much for 
Ellen that mother and I save her all 
we can. The twins don’t understand, 
and we don’t say anything to them. 
Mother says to keep ’em babies as long 
as we can, even if it makes more trouble 
for her and me. But really it doesn’t, 
Kathy, they’re such darlings !’’ 

They were driving through the long 
street of the little town. The shops 
were brightly lighted and had Christ- 
mas greens and decorations in the 
windows; but they looked ugly and 
old-fashioned in comparison with the 
artistic little shops of the college town. 

‘‘Why doesn’t mother put out the 
wa—laundry, Susy ?’’ demanded Kath- 
leen, turning impatiently from the 
garish windows. ‘‘ It seems so—sort of 
common to save on anything like—bed 
linen. If I had a house, it should be 
fresh every day.’’ 

‘It costs too much to send it to the 
laundry,’’ said wise little Susy, ‘‘and 
Ellen says they eat the sheets all up.’’ 

‘‘Gee! They’re regular cannibals !’’ 
exclaimed Dick; and Susy laughed as 
if that were the best joke in the world. 

‘It’s the stuff they put in, Dick— 
lye, spelled with a ‘y,’ ’’ she explained. 
‘‘Kathy, I’ll go in with the twins and save 
my sheets, and you can have your own room.’’ 

‘* That’s a duck,’’ said Kathleen, patting 
her shoulder. ‘‘It’ll be fun, won’t it, Sue, to 
be three in a bed with Flora and Dora?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes!’? responded Susy, trying to be en- 
thusiastic. The twins were restless bedfellows. 

‘‘Well, Kathy, I just bet that mother won’t 
let her!’’ cried Dick indignantly. 

An angry retort rose to Kathleen’s lips but 
got no farther, for at that moment old Charley 
turned of his own will into the driveway of 
the old Rawdon place. There was the hospi- 
table old white house with the lights twinkling 
through the windows, and there in the pillared 
porch stood dad, with mother behind him, and 
the twins shouting from the doorway. Kath- 
leen’s heart beat warmly as she leaped from 
the carriage into her father’s arms. It was 
good to be home! 

But the glow of feeling died down, and half 
an hour later Kathleen sat at the home table 
feeling alien and aggrieved. The dining room 
certainly looked smaller, and the ceiling seemed 
to have descended several feet. The carpet, 


which Kathleen remembered from her child- | 


hood, was horribly faded, yet its figures seemed 
to stand out more conspicuously than ever. 
Things looked tidy, of course, except for the 
mantel, which was cluttered up like a kitchen 
shelf. 

Then, too, the evening meal was supper in- 
stead of dinner—a good, hot supper, indeed, 
with Kathleen’s and Dick’s favorite dishes; 
but it was not dinner, and no one dressed for 
it. Mr. Rawdon wore his shabby old velvet 
house jacket, and the twins wore not only 
pinafores but bibs. The twins were rather 
boisterous, and dad encouraged them by laugh- 
ing at them. Ellen was not once called in 
during the meal, and conversation was con- 
stantly interrupted by some one’s asking for 
butter or bread or for another cup of choco- 
late. 

Kathleen was rather silent. She wondered at 
Dick; he seemed radiantly happy, and she 
could not understand it. Usually he was almost 
as quiet as Kathleen was talkative, but now he 
had so much to say that he fairly bolted his | 
food. He kept bursting out in short disjointed | 
reminiscences of his first term at school. He | 
laughed uproariously at Flora and Dora, paid | 


Susy, who spoke slowly lest she stammer, the | 


most deferential attention, and even bounded 
out to the kitchen to tell Ellen how good the 
pickled pears were, and returned with Turtle, | 
the old cat, in his arms. 

Apparently he did not feel any change—any 
sort of—disillusion. You would have thought 
from his demeanor that things had actually 
improved since he and his sister had left in 
the fall. 

‘‘O mother, what do you think!’’ he was 
Saying, and his eyes were shining with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘ Bates and I found witch-hazel off in 
the woods on Thanksgiving Day.’’ 

‘*Why, Dick, how splendid !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 


Rawdon. ‘‘I didn’t get out on the Metcalf road 
at all, and so missed it for the first time in 
years. Was it abundant, dear?’’ 

‘‘Well, there was quite a lot, mother. We 
brought some back to the hall. Housekeeper 
was daffy about it. Oh, yes, and another day 
—I guess that was before—we found a little 
red lizard !’’ 

‘*Dear mel’? Mrs. Rawdon turned to Kath- 
leen. ‘‘No chocolate for you, Kathy? It seems 
queer to see you drinking tea, dear.’’ 

Kathleen thought that her mother might 
have said singular, or even odd. 

‘Tf Dick went in for athletics, he wouldn’t 
be pouring down chocolate at that rate,’’ she 
remarked severely. ‘‘That’s his third cup.’’ 

‘*Dick is so thin that I’m glad to have him 
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take lots of chocolate and other nourishing 
things,’’ said Mrs. Rawdon. ‘‘Don’t you get 
good food, son?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, mother, it’s all right; but of course 
you and Ellen knock the spots out of them.’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon smiled. She was a tall woman, 
thin and almost angular, with a plain but un- 
usually strong, fine face. Her brown eyes were 
full of tenderness, her large mouth was full of 
humor and kindness, her wide brow smooth and 
white. But in the brown hair parted plainly 
away from her forehead and coiled about her 
head a few gray hairs had appeared since 
her son and daughter had gone away. Kath- 
leen, noticing it, wondered whether mother 
cared. Dick was secretly touched by the sight. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





“GET HER BY THE THROAT, SOMEONE! 


DON'T LET HER SWALLOW!” 


WASHINGTON GUIDE SERIES 


so that I have spent as 

a guide in the city of 
Washington I have never 
known a dull day. I suppose one reason is that 
I am really interested in the work that goes 
on in the various government offices and build- 
ings, and that I feel I’m doing my bit in ex- 
plaining to sightseers how the machinery of 
their government is kept running. Besides, I 
meet all kinds of people, and I get a lot of 
pleasure out of them. First and last, I’ve picked 
up some interesting yarns from the people 
I’ve guided. 

Last year in the spring a high-school class 
| from one of the northernmost counties of New 
Hampshire was visiting Washington, and I 
took them through the national Treasury. I 
had showed them the strong steel vaults that 
contain millions of dollars in gold and silver 
and untold more millions in bulky bales of 
greenbacks and yellowbacks. I showed them 
also the money-laundry machines that wash 
soiled bills, and the macerater that destroys 
old bills that have been redeemed. 

Altogether, it was an impressive hour for 
the young people, yet I noticed that one of the 
younger boys of the class — Reddy Hosmer 
I think the others called him—still cast inquir- 
ing glances round him, as if he were not quite 
| satisfied with what he had seen. As we started 
}to leave, he rather bashfully said that he 
wanted to see Amanda Brown. 

‘She is the woman who saved Grandfather 
Hosmer’s eight hundred and thirty dollars 
/ that Butterball ate up,’’ he explained diffi- 
| dently. 

His classmates seemed to know the joke, 
whatever it was, for they at once began to 
| laugh uproariously. 
| **Certainly, you shall see Mrs. Brown,’’ I 
said, and led them back to the door of a little 
room. 

There, before a table by a great window, sat 
an elderly lady, with a calm, thoughtful face. 
Ready at her hand stood various magnifying 
glasses, together with certain other instruments 
of her own devising. She was deftly spreading 
out on cards the size of bank notes some frag- 
ments of mutilated bills. 

Mrs. Amanda Brown is the most skillful 
expert in the world in identifying defaced, 
burned, shredded or otherwise mutilated bank 
bills. Numbers of them come almost constantly 
to the Treasury, with requests, sometimes 
piteous, that the money be refunded. 

Something much like awe was in Reddy 
Hosmer’s face—awe and a vast respect. The 


|: the twenty years or 
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incident of his grandfather’s 
eight hundred and _ thirty — | 
dollars had plainly been a oi 
tragic one in the Hosmer 
household. I inquired about it, and when he 
had got over his first bashfulness he told the 
story. 

‘*Grandfather sold his wood lot last year,’’ 
he began. ‘‘The big paper company that runs 
the mills over at Berlin Falls, New Hampshire, 
had been trying to buy that wood lot for four 
or five years, but he wouldn’t sell it. First 
they offered him four hundred dollars for it, 
and a while afterwards tive hundred, and then 
six; but grandfather hung on to it, till finally 
they offered him eight hundred and thirty, and 
he took it. 

‘*The company’s agent came and brought a 
lawyer with him to have the writings done 
and to pay for it. When the deed was made 
out and grandfather had signed it, the agent 
started to hand him a check for the eight hun- 
dred and thirty dollars; but grandfather had 
kept one hand on the deed. 

‘* “No, siree,’ he said to the agent, ‘I don’t 
want none of your little pieces of paper. When 
I sell ye a wood lot, I’m going to get my money 
for it. I want to see the color of your money, 
sir.’ 

““The agent laughed and looked at the 
lawyer, and he laughed, too. 

‘** All right, Mr. Hosmer,’ the lawyer said. 
‘We can’t object to that. You keep your deed 
till to-morrow. We will bring your money to- 
morrow noon.’ 

‘*And they drove off, still laughing. 

‘**They can’t come any of their games on 
me,’ said grandfather. 

‘* Anyhow, they came back the next day and 
paid grandfather the eight hundred and thirty 
dollars in new bills. There were sixteen fifty- 
dollar bills and three tens. Grandfather counted 
the money over twice. 

‘**That’s right, gentlemen,’ he said, and 
then handed them the deed. 

‘*They took it and the lawyer said, ‘You are 
as smart as the best of them yet, Mr. Hosmer, 
if you are eighty years old. I shall know better 
next time than try to get the start of you.’ 
They both shook hands with him, very 
friendly, and then went away, still smiling, 
but at what we could not guess. 

‘*After they had gone, grandfather counted 
his money again, and after that he sat and 
fingered those new fifty-dollar bills for a long 
time. But at length he strapped them all up 
in the little old leather pocketbook that he 
generally keeps in a drawer of his writing desk 
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in his own room, which is on the ground floor 
just behind the sitting room. 

‘*At supper time he said to father that he 
meant to put that money as soon as he could 
into a mortgage, where it would be drawing 
interest; and he thought he knew a man 
over at Colebrook who wanted to hire some 
money. He told father he wanted him to take 
him over to Colebrook the next day to see this 
man. 

‘*The desk in grandfather’s room stands close 
by the window ; and almost always, mornings, 
when it is fair, after grandfather comes out 
to breakfast, mother slips in and opens the 
window to air the bed and freshen the room. 
She did that the next morning, but did not 
stop to tidy up. Grandfather had counted his 
money again after he got up that morn- 
ing, but instead of putting his pocket- 
book back in the drawer had left it 
on the leaf of the desk, as he often did; 
and that was how Butterball came to 
get hold of it.’’ 

‘Tell him who Butterball was!’’ 
several of Reddy’s classmates ex- 
claimed. 

‘Oh, yes!’’ said Reddy, blushing. 
‘“‘Of course you wouldn’t know. But- 
terball was a little Jersey heifer; we 
called her that because the skin under 
her hair was just the color of butter. 
She was a year old, and had always 
come to the house when she got loose 
at the barn, for mother had made a 
kind of cosset of her. Butterball would 
come on the run to the kitchen door 
or windows and put her head in, for 
mother to give her apples or potatoes 
or brown crusts of bread. If she didn’t 
get some sort of titbit, she would baw] 
and go lowing round the house just 
like a little spoiled child. She’d got to 
be such a nuisance to everyone that 
father was constantly threatening to 
turn her into veal. 

‘That morning it was rather chilly, 
and we had the kitchen door and 
windows closed. While we were at the 
breakfast table we heard Butterball 
low outside, but did not pay any atten- 
tion to her. After a while grandfather 
finished his breakfast and went to 
his room. Then suddenly we heard 
him shouting. Oh, what a noise he made! 
Before any of us could get to the door of his 
room he rushed out, bareheaded, hollering 
like mad! 

‘* Stop her! Catch her! Make her drop it! 
She’s got my pocketbook in her mouth!’ he 
shouted. ‘If you don’t catch her soon she’ll 
swallow it.’ 

‘*We all ran out and round the house—and 
there stood Butterball by grandfather’s win- 
dow, chewing something! Maybe she had mis- 
taken grandfather’s little, fat, old pocketbook 
for a potato or a crust of bread. At any rate, 
she had it in her mouth and was munching 
away at it. 

‘*Father tried to get hold of her horns, but 
we were making such an outery that I suppose 
we scared her, for she turned and ran for the 
barn. 

Grandfather made a grab for her tail and 
just managed to catch hold of it. 

‘* “Head her off!’ he cried, as he struggled 
in vain to bring her to a standstill. ‘Get her by 
the throat, someone! Don’t let her swallow!’ 

‘*But Butterball ran, dragging grandfather 
after her, and reached the barn in spite of us. 
There we closed round her, and father 
seized her by the head and wrenched her mouth 
open, but it was empty. She had swallowed the 
pocketbook ! 

‘*Oh, what a rumpus grandfather made! 
I’m sure you could have heard him a mile! 

‘* *Kight hundred dollars gone down that 
pesky critter’s gullet!’ he cried over and over 
again. ‘Eight hundred and thirty dollars!’ 

‘*Five minutes later poor Butterball was 
veal. In her stomach we found a slimy wad 
that you hardly would have recognized as 
grandfather’s pocketbook. Evidently the heifer 
had been munching on it a long time before 
grandfather caught sight of her. We opened 
the purse a little, and could see that the bills 
were all chewed into pulp together, and the 
drier the wad got, the worse it looked. 

‘* *It’s a dead loss!’ said grandfather, with 
a groan. ‘My wood lot’s gone!’ 

‘*But father had heard that the government 
sometimes redeemed mutilated money, and so 
the next day we put the wad into a little box 
and sent it on here by express, with a letter 
telling what bills there were and what had 
happened to them. 

‘*Grandfather declared a dozen times, if he 
did once, that no one could make anything out 
of it; he was all cast down at having lost the 
money. But, to his great astonishment, three 
weeks later he received a letter in a big official 
envelope of the Treasury Department, which 
contained sixteen new fifty-dollar bills and 
three tens! The letter said that Mrs. Amanda 
Brown, the government expert, Lad been 
able to identify each one of the bills, and 
that the government took great pleasure in 
refunding them. 

‘*And don’t you call that a pretty good gov- 
ernment?’’ said Reddy proudly. ‘‘I do; and 
I wanted to see Amanda Brown.’’ 
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GREAT MEN AND GREATNESS 


OST of us have been present 
when the question was raised 
whether some well-known his- 
torical character did or did not 
deserve to be called a ‘‘great man,’’ 
and many can remember occasions 

when a like question arose in regard to some 
contemporary figure of exceptional note. Such 
discussions seldom lead to any positive result, 
because they soon disclose how different are 
the views that different people entertain about 
what constitutes greatness. To some it seems 
to reside chiefly in intellectual power. Others 
believe that it consists as much, or perhaps 
more, in force of will. Others again think 
that it is to be measured not so much by the 
judgment formed of a man’s talents and char- 
acter as by an estimate of what he actually 
_ achieved. 

However large the room for differences of 
view as to the true elements of greatness, the 
question is of perennial interest, not only be- 
cause fresh claimants to this supreme honor 
arise as the decades and centuries roll on, but 
also because each new generation regards the 
men of the past with eyes not quite the same. 

This inexhaustible freshness of the old topic 
seems to make it worth while to see whether 
any light can be thrown upon it by enumerat- 
ing the persons on whom the epithet of ‘‘great’’ 
has been bestowed, and by inquiring why each 
of them has been honored with it. 


THOSE CALLED “THE GREAT” 


N making out a list of the persons 
who have received the epithet there 
is one difficulty to be reckoned with. 
Some persons, such as Alexander of 
Macedon and Alfred of England, are 
called great always and everywhere. 

The word has become virtually a part of their 

names. Others have received it only from their 

own countrymen, or only from some historians, 
or perhaps only during a comparatively short 
period of time. A list in which shall be placed 
only those men to whom the epithet is invari- 
ably, or at least usually, attached by the world 
at large will best serve our present purpose. 
Such a list here follows: 





Alexander of Macedon; Antiochus III, king of 
the Seleucid realm in western Asia (B. C. 223-187) ; 
Cneius Pompeius Magnus, the Roman general and 
statesman whom we commonly call Pompey; 
Herod, monarch of a part of Palestine urider Au- 
gustus; Constantine, Roman emperor; Pope Leo 
I (A.D. 440-461); Pope Gregory I (A. D. 590-604) ; 
Charlemagne (Carolus Magnus), king of the 
Franks, and afterwards Roman emperor; Alfred, 
king of the West Saxons; Otto I, king of the Ger- 
mans and afterwards Roman emperor (A. D. 936- 
973); Ferdinand, king of Castile (A. D. 1028-1065) ; 
Albert (Albertus Magnus), one of the first lumi- 
naries of the Scholastic philosophy (A. D. 1206-1280), 
a Swabian by birth; Peter I, czar of Russia; 
Frederick II, king of Prussia. 


Besides those fourteen there are others, some 
of whom historians have honored with the 
epithet of ‘‘great,’? while some have received 
it in their lifetime from their obsequious sub- 
jects. Among them—for I do not assert that 
the list is in any sense a complete one—are the 
following persons: 

Rameses, king of Egypt in the thirteenth century 
B.C.; Cyrus, king of Persia in the sixth century 
B. C.; Mithridates, king of Pontus (second cen- 
tury B.c.); Saint Athanasius, archbishop of Alex- 
andria (fourth century A. D.); Justinian, Roman 
emperor (fifth century A. D.); Akbar, Mogul em- 
peror in India (sixteenth century) ; Shah Abbas, 
king of Persia (sixteenth century); Louis XIV, 
king of France; Kamehameha. I, king of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, who conquered the whole group in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century; William 
I, king of Prussia and German emperor. 


Three of them—Cyrus, Athanasius and 
Akbar — were really great men, superior to 
several of those who figure among the four- 
teen already mentioned. Three others—Shah 
Abbas, Louis XIV and William I—made in 
their own time an impression greater than their 
gifts of mind and character warranted, and 
the title of ‘‘great,’? which some admirers 
bestowed upon them, has not permanently 
attached itself to their names. It is worth 
noticing that all in this list, except Saint Atha- 
nasius, were monarchs. 

Returning to the former list, let us examine 
those of whom it consists. It is headed by 
Alexander, the most wonderful conqueror of 
ancient times, perhaps of all time. He is fol- 
lowed by Antiochus, who, although his fame 
sank in defeat when he encountered the 
Romans, had reconquered so large a part of 
what had been the old Persian Empire, first 
conquered by Alexander, as to seem to be the 
successor of that Persian monarch whom the 
Greeks, in the days before Alexander, used to 
call ‘‘the great king.’’ 

Next in order of time comes the Roman 
Pompey, one of the very few to whom the 
epithet was given early in life. He gained 
several victories over the party of Marius in the 
civil war between Marius and Sulla, and was 
rewarded for his prowess when Sulla saluted 
him as ‘‘magnus,’’ a name that remained with 
him until his fall and death. A skillful and 
energetic soldier he certainly was, although 





his star ultimately paled before the 
superior genius of Julius Cesar. 

Herod was not a brilliant commander, 
although he was a man of conspicuous vigor 
and resource. He captured Jerusalem, rebuilt 
Samaria, won the favor in succession of Pompey 
and Augustus, and founded a principality. 
Possibly, however, he owes his epithet not so 
much to his own eminence as to the fact that 
he was followed by others less eminent who 
bore the same name and from whom it became 
necessary to distinguish him. 

Next in order of time comes Constantine, 
chiefly familiar to most of us as the first 
Christian emperor. His gifts were not more 
remarkable than those of some of his predeces- 
sors, such as Augustus, Trajan and Diocletian, 
perhaps indeed not equal to them, but he won 
an enduring fame by vanquishing one after 
another all the rulers who then divided between 
them the Roman world, and by thus uniting 
the whole of it under a single sceptre. 

The two popes who follow Constantine were 
both canonized and bear the title of ‘‘saint’’ as 
well as that of ‘‘great.’’ Leo is chiefly remem- 
bered for the courage with which he confronted 
the terrible conqueror, Attila the Hun, who, 
according to the current story, turned back at 
the appeal of the pope; but he was also a 
powerful preacher and evidently a man of great 
force of character, who rose above all the bish- 
ops of his time. So, too, did the still more 
famous Pope Gregory the Great, whose inex- 
haustible energy and power of dealing with 
men enabled him to do more than any of 
his predecessors to establish the authority of 
the Papal See throughout the countries of the 
West. 

Charles, king of the Franks, was a mighty 
conqueror who fought with the Moors in Spain, 
reduced and drove into Christianity the Saxons 
of the Elbe, and overcame the Lombards in 
Italy. The impression that he made on his 
contemporaries was so profound that it was 
natural that the epithet of ‘‘great’’ should 
become inseparable from his name—and that 
he should be always known as Carolus Magnus, 
and in French as Charlemagne. 

The West Saxon, Alfred, who comes next in 
order, is the only man of English stock to whom 
the epithet has ever been applied. It was 
recognized as his not only by his own home 
folk but also by their Scandinavian kin. In 
a famous Icelandic saga of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, which contains a list of 
English kings, he is described 
as Aelfred hinn Riki, —Alfred 
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a man of a far better balanced mind 

than Peter, and of a finer sort of intel- 

lect. Remarkable as were his talents 
for administration and diplomacy, it was 
chiefly by his military exploits in overthrow- 
ing successively the armies of Austria, Russia 
and France that he won his fame. 


RULERS OF MEN 


HE first thing that attracts attention 
in this list is the very unequal merit 
of those whom it contains. Two of 
them, Alexander of Macedon and 
Charlemagne, are among the most ex- 
traordinary figures in world history. 

Three of them, Antiochus, Herod and Ferdi- 
nand, are second-rate persons who owe the 
title rather to accidents than to their qualities 
or achievements. Even the two popes, re- 
markable as they were, do not rise conspic- 
uously above some others in the long and 
famous list of Roman bishops—a list that in- 
cludes such striking personalities as Silvester 
II, Gregory VII, Innocent III, Julius II and 
Sixtus V. 

The second reflection is that many of the 
most illustrious men. whom all the world knows 
as ‘‘great’’ have not obtained the honor of hay- 
ing the adjective affixed to their names. The 
easiest way of showing this is to set down a list 
of twenty of the most famous men of action. I 
give the list following, not as better than others 
that might be framed, but merely as sufficient 
for the purposes of illustration: 

Pericles, Hannibal, Julius Czsar, Emperor 
Augustus, Emperor Trajan, Pope Gregory VII, 
William the Conqueror, Sultan Saladin, Emperor 
Frederick II, Dr. Martin Luther, Ignatius Loyola, 
Emperor Charles V, Cardinal Richelieu, Oliver 
Cromwell, George Washington, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Abraham Lincoln, Joseph Mazzini, Cavour, 
Bismarck. 

Several of the above, notably Julius Cesar 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, stand at least as high 
as any in the former list’ of those to whom the 
epithet of ‘‘great’’? has become attached in 
common speech—perhaps higher. Taken as a 
whole, these twenty show a higher average 
than the fourteen in the first list. There are none 
of these twenty of whom we do not feel that 
if we had known them they would have struck 
us as rising far above common humanity either 
in width of mind or intensity of feeling or in 
energy of will, or in all these things combined. 

Now, let us return to consider the fourteen 

for the purpose of determining 





the Powerful, or Mighty,—a 
tribute to the impression that 
his dauntless courage and un- 
shaken constancy had made 
upon the rude Danish enemies 
against whom he defended 
England. Of all the warriors 
and rulers in the list he is the 
one to whose purity and good- 
ness of heart most general tes- 
timony is borne. 

Otto the Great, son of the 
German king Henry the Fowl- 
er, won glory by his defeat of 
the Hungarians who were then 
raiding Germany. Having es-_ | 
tablished himself as German 
king, he descended into Italy and 
there crowned Roman emperor. It was 
natural that two such exploits should gain for 
him the epithet. 

Less eminent is Ferdinand of Castile. The 
Spanish historians have affixed the title to him 
because he won victories over the Moors and 
united the kingdoms of Castile and Leon. 





ONE NOT A CONQUEROR 


EXT in chronological order, Albertus 
Magnus, by birth a South German, 
is remarkable as the only one in the 
list who was not a ruler of men. 
He was a Dominican monk, one of 
the first of the line of famous 

schoolmen who taught in the universities of 
the earlier Middle Ages. He was among the 
first who mastered the writings of Aristotle, 
then known only through Arabic translations. 
He acquired an immense reputation at the 
University of Paris, where he taught, and was 
honored with the title of Doctor Universalis. 
Of his personal history little is known, and 
few are those living persons who have read 
his voluminous works; but his learning and 
his talent for exposition made a deep impres- 
sion on his contemporaries. 

After him we leap over more than four cen- 
turies to Peter, czar of Russia, a strange being 
of some great gifts, extraordinary power of 
will and passions so violent that he occasionally 
seemed to verge on madness. He is the only 
man of Slavonic race to whom the epithet has 
been given. 

The list closes with the Prussian, Frederick II, 
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what they have in common. 
This may help to indicate why 
they have received the title of 
‘“ereal ”? 

All of them (except the phi- 
losopher, Albertus Magnus) 
were rulers of men. Even Pom- 
pey, although not a monarch 
like the rest, may be referred 
to this category, because he 
was for a time the leading man 
in a small ruling class, and 
until his overthrow by Julius 
Cesar was reckoned the first 
military commander of his age. 
All of the fourteen, moreover, 
except the two popes and Al- 





bert, were also warriors, — 


7 
was G,. conquering warriors,—whose exploits 


had impressed the age they lived in. 

The result attained, rather than the power 
displayed in attaining the result, is what strikes 
the popular imagination. Those to whom, as 
to Hannibal, fate refuses ultimate victory, 
however fully they have earned it, are some- 
times undervalued. The person most charac- 
teristic of the type that men call ‘‘great’’ is the 
first who ever received the title. Alexander of 
Macedon had something so demonic about him, 
and his exploits were so wonderful, that his 
contemporaries did not find it hard to believe 
that he was really the son, not of Philip, his 
predecessor, but of a god. His courage and force, 
the grandeur of the conceptions he formed, and 
the works he planned startled men as if by 
a sort of superhuman quality. Charlemagne 
seems to have made a similar impression on 
his contemporaries. He had the same width of 
view, the same tireless energy. 

Of most of our fourteen, and certainly of 
Constantine, Charlemagne, Alfred, Peter and 
Frederick, it may be said that, although they 
would not have been called ‘‘great’’ had they 
not been rulers and conquerors, yet they were 
much more than conquerors. Each was a man 
of exceptional gifts, who dazzled the eyes and 
filled the minds of his contemporaries. ‘They 
were bold, unwearied, strenuous; they had 
force and the power of leadership. 

Let us now see whether any general conclu- 
sions about what it is in a man that most im- 
presses other men can be drawn from the lists 
of those to whom the epithet has been given. 

In the first place, it should be noticed that 
there has been an element of chance in the 





bestowal of this epithet. Some of those who 

bear it were second-rate men; and a good 

many of those who have not received it, but 

who appear in the third list, were first-rate. 
Other causes besides striking gifts and_con- 
spicuous achievements have come into the 
matter. 

Second. The epithet has been given to men 
of action rather than to men of thought. With 
one exception— Albertus Magnus—all the per- 
sons in the list of fourteen have been doers 
rather than thinkers. Among them, and among 
the ten in the second list, there are neither 
poets nor philosophers nor artists nor scientific 
investigators; no Shakespeare or Dante, no 
Socrates or Bacon or Kant, no Newton or 
Leibnitz, although everyone would recognize 
that these have been among the foremost men 
of the world, men whose influence upon it has 
been permanent. 

Third. It has already been observed that 
among the men of action called ‘‘great’’ all 
have been rulers and all—except the two popes 
—conquerors. That is true also of the persons 
in the second list of ten, at least if we ascribe 
to Justinian and Louis XIV and William I the 
victories won by their generals. Athanasius 
was an ecclesiastic, but he also achieved a 
bloodless triumph in the field of action. 

Fourth. Moral excellence, nobility of soul, 
devotion to duty have had little to do with the 
bestowal of the honor of greatness. Although 
it is not true, as some cynics have said, that 
all great men are unscrupulous, still it cannot 
be said that the fourteen men of the first list 
and the ten of the second were, taken all to- 
gether, above the moral level -of the times to 
which they respectively belonged. Charle- 
magne and Alfred were probably the best 
among them. There was a good deal of the 
savage in the Czar Peter, and few rulers have 
been more unscrupulous than Frederick of 
Prussia. Leaders who are thoroughly selfish, 
like Napoleon, can, nevertheless, inspire devo- 
tion in their followers, such is the magnetic 
power of personality. 


MERITS THAT LEAD TO GREATNESS 


ORAL greatness may give a person an 
immense influence over the hearts 
of others, as it did to Sakya-muni, 
whom we call the Buddha, or to 
Saint Louis, or to Mazzini, and may 
make such a person one of the 

heroes of humanity; but it would appear that 
he whom the world remembers as one of its 
most famous figures must have other qualities 
as well. Charlemagne was canonized four cen- 
turies after his death, but he would hardly 
have been made a saint had he not been 
already a hero, and it was victories rather 
than virtues that earned the title for Alfred. 
So much for the judgment of mankind upon 
the famous men of the past. When we ask what 
it is that we moderns deem to constitute great- 
ness among the men of our own or a compar- 
atively recent time, we feel that the standard 
has somewhat changed. We set less store by 
monarchs, for they do not fill the stage of the 
world as they once did, although some of them 
have still large opportunities for doing good or 
harm. Neither do we give quite such special 
honor to military glory as former ages did. 
Nevertheless, the essential qualities that dazzle 
the eyes of man may be still the same. I speak 
chiefly of the greatness that consists in action, 
for the ruler, the statesman and the warrior 
do their work in the sight of the world and 
can be judged by it, whereas the poet or the 
philosopher may have long to wait for recog- 
nition, and even a supreme scientific discovery 
may not be appreciated until long years have 
been spent in working out its applications. 
The merits by which men of action rise to 
greatness are four—intellect, energy, courage 
and independence. When those four are united 
in the same person, and in a quite exceptional 
measure, they raise him high above the crowd. 
Other men defer to his opinion, trust his pre- 
dictions, repeat his phrases, rely on his firm- 
ness, take him as their chief. If he succeeds in 
what he undertakes, each success confirms his 
authority and surrounds him with a halo of 
prestige. He becomes a power. Of the four 
qualities enumerated, that which most im- 
presses others is independence, because it is so 
rare. The man who, perceiving difficulties and 
dangers, will face them alone, in reliance on 
his own judgment and force, is the natural 
and inevitable leader. If he is large of soul, 
true to his principles and to his friends, he 
will win affection and an even fuller measure 
of confidence. But the impression of that inde- 
finable thing we call greatness depends after 
all chiefly on the impression that he makes 
of the power of initiative, of an unshakable 
resolution. The mass of mankind want some 
one to follow, some one in whose hands they 
ean feel themselves safe, as crew and passen- 
gers do when they see their captain cool and 
dauntless in the wildest storm. Such qualities 
of leadership were possessed in a high degree 
by all the men in the first list of fourteen ; but 
they can be displayed in civil life no less than 
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in the military exploits of the conquerors who 
make the chief part of that list. 

To illustrate what I desire to convey, let us 
think of the most prominent figures in Ameri- 
can history since 1776. In the generation that 
saw the birth and the earlier years of the 
republic five men stand out — George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall. 
Whether or not the last four of them were 
great men in the full sense of the word is a 
question on which people were not agreed in 
the lifetimes of those four and are not agreed 
to-day ; but everyone felt then as everyone feels 
now that Washington was great. He is a world 
figure. In mere intellectual power he was not 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 








superior to the other four. He had less origi- 
nality and a less wide range of capacity than 
Franklin, less versatile activity of mind than 
Jefferson, less brilliant gifts for a constructive 
policy and the exposition thereof than Ham- 
ilton, less logical grasp and penetration of 
thought than Marshall; but he rose superior 
to them all in a certain massive strength of 
character, in stately dignity, in a calm firmness 
of purpose that neither the smiles nor the 
frowns of fortune could divert from the course 
his judgment had approved. So his primacy 
was undisputed then and has remained undis- 
puted ever since. 

The generation that saw the struggle over 





slavery, which ended in the Civil War, brought 


to the front not a few statesmen and soldiers 
of striking talents; but only one of them is 
honored by posterity as being a great man. 
That tribute is paid to Abraham Lincoln, 
partly no doubt because his powerful intelli- 
gence discerned and stated the real issues 
involved in the struggle between North and 
South more clearly than anyone else, because 
he judged wisely when firmness was needed 
and when concessions could be safely made, 
yet chiefly because he never faltered in his 
purpose, never yielded to despondency, never 
had to lean upon others. 

A like strength of will and steadfast sim- 
plicity were conspicuous in Robert E. Lee, the 
spotless beauty of whose character is surpassed 





by no other in American history; but Lee’s 
military tasks did not impose the same strain 
as that to which the statesmanship of Lincoln 
was subjected. 

The attribution to any man of greatness 
depends largely, as has been already noted, on 
the actual results he attained. To have founded 
a nation, as Washington did, to have saved a 
nation from disruption, as Lincoln did—those 
are achievements that make renown immortal. 
The epithet has ceased to be attached to famous 
names since the death of the last man who re- 
ceived it, Frederick of Prussia; but had it been 
given to any public men since that day, none 
would have deserved it better than these two, 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 


THE OLD MINERS AND RANCHMEN ASSEMBLED OUTSIDE TO OFFER THEIR CONGRATULATIONS 


IN AUNT STELLAS POCKET 
Cy William Thomas Whitlock. 


arrived at the Pocket to gather the apple 

crop. Every year Aunt Stella sold her apple 
crop on the trees to a commission firm in Chey- 
enne, and a little later the small, dark-skinned 
Japanese would come with wagons, crates and 
packing machines, and would camp by the 
cascade. They picked only the perfect fruit. 
The culls and windfalls Aunt Stella sold to her 
neighbors or to the merchants of the mining 
towns in the mountains. To Nahoe and to John, 
who after the stampede had returned to the 
Pocket, fell the task of gathering and carrying 
to the storage cave the winter supply of apples 
for the family. Elizabeth helped them, and 
the twins and Tommy persisted in lending 
their aid, which was of doubtful value. 

One afternoon John paused with an empty 
basket on his arm. 

‘*T’ve discovered something, ’’ he announced. 

‘What is it?’’ asked the children, all atten- 
tion at once. 

John was usually rather silent, and so the 
others always listened whenever he chose to 
speak his thoughts. 

‘*Perhaps I shouldn’t mention it,’’ he said 
hesitatingly, and then, as they pressed him, he 
went on. ‘‘I’ve discovered that Aunt Stella 
isn’t nearly so cross as she pretends to be.’’ 

‘*Did you just find that out?’’ asked Eliza- 
beth, and the twins stared at their brother in 
round-eyed amazement. 

‘*T found it out when she put her arms round 
me and pulled me out of the saddle after the 
stampede that day:’’ John paused abruptly. 

Elizabeth had burst out laughing, and the 
twins were shouting derisively. 

‘*T knew that the day we drove home with 
her from Digville,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*So did we,’’ cried the twins. 

‘*T suppose it’s wearing trousers makes men 
stupid, ’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘The longer they wear 
’em the less they know.’’ 

‘*T know something else,’’ said John. ‘‘She’s 
in love with Jeff Kitner.’’ 

‘*She’s no such thing!’’ cried Elizabeth, and 
the twins joined her in indignant denial. 

‘‘Of course, being women, you have to defend 
your own sex,’’ said John calmly. ‘‘ But 
Tommy and Nahoe and I know.’’ 

‘*Squaw say no when she mean yes!’’ 
grunted Nahoe. 

‘‘Aunt Stella love Unc’ Jeff better’n even 
me,’’ said Thomas Wentworth solemnly. 

‘*How do you know ?”’ cried Elizabeth. . 

‘*Kiss his picture when she think I ’sleep.”’ 

‘* Aunt Stella hasn’t a picture of Jéff 
Kitner!’’ declared Elizabeth. 

‘*Yes, in little watch on chain, under her 
dress. ’’ 

‘*Well!’? Elizabeth exclaimed, and then con- 
sidered. ‘‘Being a man, I suppose Jeff never 
dreamed. John, if you or Tommy or Nahoe 
ever dares tell him —’’ 

‘*He knows it already.’’ 

‘*Knows she kisses his picture? Then why 
in the name of common sense doesn’t he —’’ 

‘*No, I suppose he never suspicioned about 
the picture, ’’ said John ; ‘‘but Jeff knows that 
Aunt Stella loves him.’’ 

‘*How do you men find out such things about 
us women ?’’ asked Elizabeth, much impressed. 


[: September the Japanese fruit pickers 





In Ei ght Chapters. 


‘“‘Oh, we read the signs! And the queerer 
they are the plainer we read ’em.’’ 

The twins, who by this time had grown 
a little tired of gathering apples, sauntered 
away to the house in search of fresh excite- 
ment. A few moments later they came creep- 
ing back through the orchard like a pair of 
startled quails. 

‘* Jeff Kitner’s here,’’ Malissa whispered. 

‘*He’s been here a long time, too,’’ declared 
Clarissa. ‘‘His pony is standing quiet in the 
shade; he isn’t panting a bit.’’ 

‘*This isn’t Sunday,’’ said John in wonder. 
‘*He hasn’t any reason for coming, now that 
I’m | 

‘*Reason !’’ seornfully cried Elizabeth. ‘‘He 
has the best reason in the world. The day of 
the week doesn’t matter when a man wants to 
see his—sweetheart.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t Aunt Stella call us?’’ said her 
brother, starting toward the house. 

‘*John Jones, don’t be so stupid! Even 
Tommy knows that they don’t want us up 
there. Jeff hasn’t seen Aunt Stella alone since 
we children came to the Pocket.’’ 

‘¢'They’re on the veranda, talking,’’ said 
Clarissa. 

‘*And they never noticed us at all when we 
peeped round the corner,’’ said Malissa. 

‘*T hope you didn’t listen to what they were 
saying, ’’ admonished their sister. 

‘*Well, we didn’t ’zactly listen,’’ said Ma- 
lissa. 

‘*But of course we couldn’t help hearing a 
little, ’’ added Clarissa. 

Elizabeth resolutely gathered apples for a 
while. At last she gasped weakly, ‘‘What did 
they say ?”’ 

The twins glanced at each other aly ly. 

‘*T know,’’ declared Elizabeth. ‘‘ Jeff said, 
‘You are the queen of my earth. I worship the 
ground you tread.’ And she said, ‘My noble 
hero; here is.my hand. Take it and hold it.’ ’’ 

‘*They never!’’ cried Malissa. 

‘Of course not, ’’ said Clarissa. ‘‘ Aunt Stella 
just said, ‘ Jeff, you’re talking foolishness again. 
You’re a rich man; you should have a young 
and beautiful wife. You’d be ashamed to take 
me down to your folks at Salt Lake.’ And Jeff | 
said, ‘An old cow-puncher like me don’t want 
a doll face for a wife. And I wouldn’t be | 
ashamed to take you any place on earth.’ ’”’ 





‘*He was proposing marriage to her !’’ gasped 
Elizabeth. ‘‘The stupid thing missed a good 
chance to tell her that she was beautiful in his | 
eyes, or something like that. Even a woman | 
like Aunt Stella enjoys a compliment once in 
a while. O Tommy, honey, come back !’’ 

Thomas Wentworth, who had been vacil- 
lating between a sense of propriety and a 
desire to see Uncle Jeff, had suddenly cast pro- 
priety to the winds. A few moments later the | 


| 





Chapter Fi ght 


shrill ‘‘ Ki-yi-yipp!’’ of the ranchman was 
ringing through the orchard, followed by the 
voice of Aunt Stella calling to her family. 

‘*None of us must let on that we know he’s 
been here for two hours,’’ said Elizabeth. 

The guileless young hypocrites made a con- 
certed rush for the house and with shouts of 
welcome threw themselves upon the cattleman. 
They pretended not to notice that Aunt Stella’s 
cheeks were flushed and that her big violet 
eyes were unusually bright. 

When Jeff said good-by about sunset, Eliza- 
beth tried to coax her brood away so that her 
aunt and Kitner could pass the parting mo- 
ments alone. But the children willfully pre- 
tended to misunderstand her sly signals; and 
moreover, Aunt Stella, on one pretext or an- 
other, kept them near her, as if she had wished 
to avoid being left alone with Jeff. Elizabeth 
lost patience at last. 

‘tT hope you’!l come again soon, Mr. Kitner, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘Why not ride down next Sunday ? 
We children will always be glad to see you.’’ 

‘Shall I stay away until Sunday ?’’ asked 
Jeff gayly, although his eyes sought those of 
Aunt Stella with a rather pleading expression. 

‘*T suppose that unruly herd will keep you 
busy on the ranch,’’ said Aunt Stella. 

‘*Hang that herd !’’ said Jeff. ‘‘I’ll sell every 
last horn and hoof of ’em. They cost me my 
Johnny boy ; but they shall not keep me away. 
Good-by, everyone!’’ 

Putting spurs to his broncho he galloped up 
the trail. 

‘* Aunt Stella Jones, I’m ashamed of you!’’ 
said Elizabeth, stamping her foot. ‘‘I’ve cer- 
tainly done all I could, even before I knew he 
was rich, and one of the best catches —’’ 

‘*What in the world are you talking about?’’ 
asked her aunt, with an air of wonder. 

‘* Oh — fiddle! ’’ cried Elizabeth, stamping 
away to the house. 

After the evening meal Aunt Stella called 
the children into the living room; she insisted 
that Nahoe join them there also. : 

‘‘Jeff Kitner has again asked me to marry 
him,’’ she announced bluntly. ‘‘This is the 
tenth time he has proposed, twice each year 
for the past five years. You needn’t pretend 
that you didn’t know about it; I saw the twins 
peeping round the corner of the house, and 
I’m sure you all discussed it in the orchard. ’’ 

The twins glanced at each other guiltily; 
John blushed; Elizabeth thrust her chin into 
the air. 

‘“*T’ve refused Jeff on one excuse after an- 


| other,’’ continued Aunt Stella. ‘‘ But I’d have 


married him years ago except for one thing: I 
know he will never be contented to make his 
home anywhere except up on the Three Steps 


/ranch. I felt like I couldn’t bear to leave my 


Pocket. I’ve been thinking the matter over, 





however, and I’ve decided to leave it to you 
children. Shall I marry Jeff, and all of us go 
to live on the Three Steps, or shall I refuse 
him again and remain here in the Pocket ?’’ 

To the surprise of the group, Nahoe spoke 
first. ‘‘Me likum Pocket,’’ he said, as if the 
decision rested entirely with him. 

‘“Tommy no like Three Steps!’’ whimpered 
Thomas Wentworth, climbing into his aunt’s 
lap. ‘‘Tommy like trees wiv apples on.’’ 

The twins expressed strong disapproval of 
Kitner’s ranch as a place to live. 

‘“‘The Three Steps is the best ranch in the 
state,’’ John said, ‘‘but, O Aunt Stella, there’s 
no place like the Pocket !’’ 

‘*Well, Elizabeth ?’’ said Stella, as her niece 
sat squirming about on her chair. 

‘*You can’t afford to lose a noble, rich hus- 
band like Jeff,’’ she began impressively. Then 
she paused and drew a long breath. ‘‘But I’m 
afraid you don’t love each other enough to 
marry. Jeff should be willing to live in the 
Pocket for your sake, and you to live on the 
Three Steps for his.’? Then she added quickly, 
‘*But how could we leave the Pocket?’’ 

For a long moment Aunt Stella gazed steadily 
into the empty fireplace. Then she said: 

‘tT am going to marry Jeff Kitner in spite 
of all your advice to the contrary.’’ 

‘*And where shall we live?’’ chorused the 
family. 

‘*T?I1 leave that for Jeff to decide.’’ 

Elizabeth impulsively rose and kissed her 
aunt. ‘* You do love him, after all!’’ she whis- 
pered ecstatically. 

The next morning Elizabeth refused to join 
the others in the orchard. Since her adventure 
with Old Silvertip she had found another 
‘*private room’’ in which to dream her girlish 
dreams. Her new retreat was an abandoned 
adobe hut, over the crumbling walls of which 
a wild grapevine had wandered unmolested 
until it formed a secluded, shady arbor. 

Elizabeth had once beheld a church wedding 
in Boston; and now, poring over the ‘‘fashion 
hints’’ and ‘‘society notes’’ in belated maga- 
zines that had reached the Pocket, she planned 
a beautiful marriage ceremony. 

Tommy should be the ring bearer, and should 
carry the golden circlet on a white satin cush- 
ion. The twins were to be the flower girls, 
dressed in pale blue, with big bows of white 
tulle in their hair and on the handles of the 
flower baskets. Nahoe should be the usher, 
and show people to their seats. John should be 
best man. He could wear his Sunday suit, or 
perhaps send down to Cheyenne for a swallow- 
tailed coat. The bridegroom should wear the 
conventional black, and Aunt Stella, the bride, 
should be clothed in white satin, made en 
train, and draped with silk netting caught 
up with tiny white rosebuds. Elizabeth herself 
meant to be the bridesmaid, in pink, with a 
picture hat and a bouquet of La France roses. 
She would sweep down the aisle unmindful of 
the stares of the fashionable audience — 

Thus far had she dreamed when John called 
loudly, ‘‘O Elizabeth, I’ve thought of some- 
thing !’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked his sister, quitting her 
bower and her entrancing dreams with a sigh. 

‘“*Wouldn’t it be jolly if Aunt Stella and 
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Jeff would get’ married on horseback? After 
the preacher had said the words Nahoe could 
throw his rope over both of them, and the 
cowboys fire off their pistols and give the 
ranger’s yell —’’ 

The contrast between this scene and that 
of her dreams caused the girl to shriek. 
‘*Heavens! No! There shall be no such bar- 
baric wedding in this Pocket!’’ 

‘*We told him it wouldn’t do,’’ said Clarissa. 

‘We want a feast afterwards and a bride’s 
cake with a ring in it,’’ said Malissa. 

‘*And ice cream !’’ shouted Tommy. 

‘*Ki-yi-yipp!’’ sounded Jeff Kitner’s voice 
from the veranda. 

‘*Children, come to the house at once!’’ called 
Aunt Stella. 

‘*We’re going down to Digville right away, 
mucho pronto,’’ said Kitner, swinging his 
hat and laughing excitedly, as they came up. 

‘* Whatever for?’’ asked Elizabeth, with 
sinking heart. 

Aunt Stella fled indoors, but Jeff exclaimed: 
‘*Your aunt has promised to marry me at last. 
We’re going to hike to a justice of the peace 
and get the knot tied before she changes her 
mind. ’’ 

‘*A justice of the peace!’’ gasped Elizabeth. 
‘*And in those—clothes! ’’ She cast a scathing 
glance at Jeff’s cowboy attire. 

‘**You don’t suppose I’m going to gallop 
forty miles to climb into different duds just to 
be married in? Your aunt would be plumb out 
of the notion before I got back. Get your hats 
and bonnets, little ones, and let’s be off.’’ 

A little while later the spring wagon, bearing 
Aunt Stella and the children, clattered down 
the trail ; Jeff Kitner rode alongside the wagon. 
They stopped at the Jackson ranch and added 
Uncle David and his wife to the wedding 
party. Aunt Louisa, with her sunbonnet and 
her turkey-tail fan, filled Elizabeth’s cup of 
disappointment to the brim. She plucked her 
aunt’s sleeve. 

‘*Isn’t there a minister and a church in 
Digville?’’ she asked, choking back a sob. 

‘*Yes, dear. That is why we are coming all 
this distance —’’ 

‘*But Mr. Kitner said a justice —’’ 

**He was only teasing you. Your aunt will 
be married by a minister of the gospel, or she 
will remain single the rest of her days.’’ 

It was a beautiful wedding,. after all, even 
though the bridegroom did forget to remove 
his spurs, and though Aunt Stella wore her 
cowboy hat during the ceremony, and though 
Aunt Louisa insisted on sitting in a front seat 
with her turkey tail and on wiping her eyes 
on the skirts of her sunbonnet. Jeff Kitner 
and his bride were ‘‘old settlers’’ in the coun- 
try. When it became known that there was to 
be a wedding in the little frame church, the 
townspeople promptly invited themselves en 
masse to witness the ceremony. Long before 
the bridal party marched up the street from the 
hotel, the building was filled to overflowing. 

And, accidentally, it all happened much as 
Elizabeth had planned. Thomas Wentworth, 
the ring bearer, without the ring and the 
white satin cushion, broke from the group at 
the door, toddled down the aisle alone, and 
seated himself complacently on the steps of the 
altar. The flower girls, with neither baskets 
nor flowers, clasped hands and marched along 
behind Tommy. The bride and groom came 
next, with Jeff’s spurs clinking loudly and 
Aunt Stella growing pale and serious as she 
advanced. ‘hen came Elizabeth and John. 

The ‘‘fashionable audience’’ stared at the 
bridesmaid and the best man. The pretty girl 
in her pink organdie dress and her manly 
brother attracted even more attention than the 
bridal pair did. Everyone knew Jeff Kitner 
and Stella Jones; few had seen Elizabeth and 
John. 

The usher, however, was missing. He con- 
tented himself with viewing the ceremony 
from the outside, with his nose flattened 
against a window. 

After the wedding the old miners and ranch- 
men — friends of Kitner’s— who so far had 
been held in check by the solemnity of the pro- 
ceedings, assembled outside to offer their con- 
gratulations. There were frantic handshakings, 
much cheering and shouting, and now and 
then some exuberant fellow fired his pistol into 
the air. Elizabeth, seeing the flush of pleasyre 
on the faces of Jeff and his bride at the noisy 
demonstrations of good will, smiled serenely 
back, and refrained from putting her hands 
over her ears, 

Nor were Tommy and the twins disap- 
pointed. The wedding party was led in 
triumph to a vacant store that some of Jeff’s 
friends had hastily transformed into a banquet 
hall. There was no wedding cake, but the 
tables groaned beneath a wonderful and fear- 
ful variety of food impulsively contributed 
from kitchens, stores and restaurants. The 
town gave itself up to an impromptu holiday 
that the inhabitants would long remember. It 
was not until late in the afternoon that they 
let the bridal party depart for home. 

When they had bidden Uncle David and 
Aunt Louisa good-by at the Jackson ranch, 
Thomas Wentworth suddenly said, ‘‘Une’ Jeff 
live at Pocket all time now.’”’ 

‘*You tell them,’’ said Aunt Stella at that, 
and glanced shyly at her big husband. 


‘*We planned that this morning,’’ said Jeff. | 











‘*We’re all going to move to Denver next week, 
where you children can go to school.’’ 

‘*Ugh!’’ said Malissa. ‘‘Who wants to go to 
school??? 

‘*T hoped Aunt Stella’d forgot about that,’’ 
said Clarissa, with a pout. 

‘*T have worried about your schooling all 
summer, ’’ said Stella. 

‘‘She married me to help solve the ques- 
tion,’’ said Jeff. ‘‘Don’t believe I’d ever won 
her if it hadn’t been for you young uns.’’ 

‘I’m glad something brought me to my 
senses,’’ began Aunt Stella. Then she paused 
and blushed. 

‘*So am I,’’ said Jeff, laughing. 

‘*But if I had married you before the chil- 
dren came to the Pocket, you’d have had only 
a selfish old she-cowboy for a wife. Now I hope 
they have changed me into a real woman.’’ 





‘*Pshaw!’”? said Jeff. ‘‘ They haven’t 
changed you any. They just gave you a chance 
to discover your real self.’’ 

‘*Me no go Denver,’’ said Nahoe suddenly. 
‘*Me takeum rope up to Three Steps; learn be 
heap big cowman.’’ 


‘*No, Nahoe, we want you to look after the | 


Pocket while we are away,’’ said Aunt Stella. 

‘*Huh! Me stay. Take good care every- 
thing,’’ said the Indian boy proudly. 

‘*But when school is out, where shall we 
live then ?’’ asked Clarissa. 

‘*We shall all come back to—to the —’’ said 
her aunt, hesitating. 

‘*To the Pocket,’’ said Jeff promptly. 

‘*To the Three Steps,’’ said his wife. 

‘*We’ll leave it to the children,’’ said Jeff. 
‘*Where shall we live?’’ 

‘*In Aunt Stella’s Pocket!’’ they cried. 


THE END. 


‘*diving suit’’ of heavy, tough, blue drill- 

ing, with a monkish hood that left only 
his face exposed, Clayton Barnett knelt beside 
the open manhole of boiler No. 8. He pushed 
the candle that he held in his left hand down 
through the oval, black opening. When he saw 
that the flame burned steadily, he gave an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction. 

**Cool enough now! In you go, old man!’’ 


Sain st from top to toe in a new 
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him to go inside. Besides the candle, he car- 
ried an inspector’s hammer strapped to his 
right wrist, and in his outer breast pocket a 
six-foot zigzag rule, and a pencil chained to 


|@ pine board for taking notes. The fireman, 


sullen and hangdog, was pottering round be- 
low. Clayton was glad that, when he had fin- 
ished inspecting No. 8, he should find him 
gone and the day fireman on duty. 

He thrust his feet into the manhole and, 
with his right shoulder lowered and his left 
shoulder raised, wormed himself inside. 

It was a sixty-inch boiler, twenty feet long, 
with the manhole in the centre. Five through- 
and-through braces—steel rods an inch and a 
half in diameter—ran horizontally from head 
to head. Although the fires had been drawn 
hours before, the temperature in the boiler 
was probably still above one hundred and 
twenty degrees. 

In order to accustom his blood to the heat, 
Clayton lay for several minutes flat on his 
back on the two topmost braces. Then he 
slipped down between the rods to the lower 
tier, and began to push himself. backward 


ga. along it toward the front end of the boiler. 





“GO UP FOR YOURSELF AND SEE! 
THAT'S YOUR JOB— NOT MINE!" 


Barnett was on his first trip West, inspect- 
ing boilers for the Atlantic & Pacific Casualty 
Company. Late the night before, he had 
reached the little Indiana town where the 
New Forge Spring Company had its factory. 
The firm manufactured axles and springs for 
buggies. A row of one-story buildings, a quar- 
ter of a mile long, sheltered the big stones that 
ground down the springs. Near the middle of 
the row was the engine, set to distribute 
power both ways; a bricked-in battery of eight 
horizontal, one-hundred-and-twenty -five-horse- 
power boilers supplied it with steam. 

Each boiler had in its top a steam nozzle 
that led to the main steam header, which ran 
to the engine; it had also at its rear end a 
blow-off to drain it. This blow-off led into a 
main blow-off pipe that ran behind all of the 
boilers and emptied into a drainage tank. 

It was a limestone district; and therefore 
the boilers ‘‘scaled up’’ heavily. So, to remove 
loose sediment and to keep the blow-offs from 
plugging, the boilers were ‘‘ blown down ’”’ 
every three or four hours. 

Barnett had reached the factory a little 
before six o’clock that morning. The fireman 
of the ‘‘get-up tour,’’ on duty from midnight 
until eight o’clock, black-browed and heavy- 
eyed, had been busy making steam. 

.**When did you blow down No. 8?’ the 
young inspector had asked. 

‘* *Bout four o’clock !’’ the other had grunted 
surlily. 

‘*Ought to be cool by this time, hadn’t she?’ 

‘**Go up for yourself and see! That’s your 
job—not mine. ’’ 

Clayton had eyed him in amazement and 
disgust. He had encountered one or two 
pretty gruff people in his short experience as 
inspector, but none who were so touchy as this 
fellow. However, Clayton was used to taking 
things as they came, and so he had merely 
shrugged his shoulders and turned away. When 
he had put on his ‘‘sneakers’’ and his suit he 
climbed up on No. 8, lighted his candle and 
put it down the manhole. It had snuffed out 
immediately. 

‘*Too hot! Have to let things cool off a bit. ’’ 

The next hour and a half Clayton had spent 
in the engine room, talking with Cyrus Gan- 
nett, the engineer. When he had come back to 
the boiler, he had found the fireman as surly as 
ever. The man was viciously jabbing his shovel 
into the coal bin and muttering to himself. 

Now, at last, No. 8 was cool enough for 





‘ink! tink! tink! His hammer rang on the 


’ rusty steel, as he carefully searched every 


square inch of the boiler. By the flickering 
light of the candle he peered along the water 
line for pitting of the shell, and examined 
rivets and tubes. Everything was covered with 
healthy rust, and rang clear and solid. 

It was uncomfortable, exhausting work. As 
Barnett twisted and turned, he perspired 
freely. His hood clung damply to his head. 
The melted tallow from the candle ran down 
on his left glove. 

At the front end of the boiler he found a 
crack close to the nut in the threaded part of 
the central brace. As he started to note it on 
his board, he thought he heard the gurgle of 
water, followed by the hiss of steam. 

He was accustomed to the strange noises that 
can always be heard inside a boiler—the sharp 
twanging and cracking, as the shell cools, and 
the snapping of the expansion joints. But this 
sound was different. Clayton listened. 

R-r-r-r-r! 3-8-8-s-8 ! 8-s-sh-h-h! 

It was a low, distant hissing roar, followed 
by the sound of something striking against the 
base of the tubes, far down in the rear end of 
the boiler. 

Barnett’s hair stood straight up. In a flash 
he realized what had happened. One of the 
other boilers was being blown off; and the 
steam and water, driving along the header 
toward the drainage tank, were rushing up 
into No. 8 through the open blow-off valve, 
which the fireman must have neglected to 
close. In less than two minutes the boiler 
would be filled with live steam at sixty pounds’ 
pressure. He realized that if he did not get 
out at once he should be cooked alive. 

Life or death was a matter of seconds—fifty, 





“SHAKE?” HE SAID. “ OF COURSE!” 


| seventy-five, one hundred; he could not tell— 
at the outside, not more than one hundred, 
perhaps much less. 

S-s-s-s-8-3! Steam struck against his face, 
'moist and fiery. Turning his head, he took 
; One quick, deep breath. Until he was outside 
that steel dungeon he must not breathe again. 

It was no tinte for panic; he had not a 
single second to waste. There was only one 
way out, straight along the lower braces, until 
his head was in the exact centre of the boiler ; 
then up between the upper braces and through 
the manhole. Could he do it? 

Board and pencil clattered on the tubes. 
Down went the candle and, flickering out, left 
him in darkness. His hammer dropped to the 
;end of its strap and dangled from his wrist. 
| Grasping one of the upper braces with each 
| hand, he began to slide himself on his back, 
feet first, toward the manhole. 

Inch by inch Clayton worked himself toward 
the dim, vaporous light beneath the opening. 
Only ten feet to go! Ten terrible feet! He 
smelled the hot rust; he smelled the melted 
tallow on his glove. The round steel rods 
slipped back under his clutching fingers, and 
still that ceaseless, whining, spiteful mono- 
tone, like the venomous hissing of a thousand 
snakes, ate its way into his brain—s-s-s-s-s-s-s! 

Hotter and hotter it grew ; faster and thicker 
rose the rushing steam. It was obscuring the 
faint light under the manhole, toward which 
he was moving, oh, so slowly! He must not 
squander a second or an inch; above all he 
must not lose his hold on those hot iron rods. 
Should he slip down between the braces of the 
lower tier, he should be boiled like a lobster. 

Hiteh! Hitch! Hitch! On, on, toward that 
cloudy blur ahead. The fearful, searching heat 
penetrated his canvas gloves and his close suit 
of blue drilling. He felt as if he were bathed 
in fire, pricked by millions of red-hot needles. 
And still that ceaseless inrush of steam, still 
that fiendish hissing—s-s-s-s-s-s! 

In breathless agony he urged himself forward ; 
he had never realized that a man could live so 
long in so short a time. Nearer and nearer the 
light—nearer, too, the fierce, hot blackness be- 
yond, from which death was rising. His skin 
was shriveling, his eyeballs burning. His heart 
was pounding violently ; his ears rang. 

S-s-8-s-8-3-s ! 

His feet were under the manhole now—his 
knees—his waist—his breast. Turning side- 
wise, he raised himself, and forced his body 
up between the upper braces. Only a little 
farther, and he would be out! 

As he lifted his right arm, the head of his 
dangling hammer caught under the stay and 
wrenched him back. As he slipped down be- 
tween the rods, he clutched at them frantically. 
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| He could not hold his breath ten seconds 
| longer; another mishap would mean death. 

Again he seized the steel bars, and pushed 
himself between them, quickly, yet with in- 
| finite care. He was directly under the man- 
| hole. Pressing his left arm hard against his 
| side, he thrust his right arm through, followed 
| it with his head and shoulders, and drew a 
| long, sobbing breath of fresh air. A moment 
| later he had dragged his body out, and was 
| lying flat on the masonry above the boiler. 

Just then the door of the fireroom burst open, 
and in rushed the night fireman, pale and wild- 
eyed. When he saw Clayton, he gave a cry of 
thankfulness, and collapsed against the. coal 
bin. Salisbury, the day fireman, looked from 
him to the inspector in astonishment. 

‘*It came to me a little while ago that I’d 
left the blow-off of No. 8 open,’’ the fireman 
said to Clayton, ‘‘and forgot to tell Rod you 
were inside. Then I remembered he’d blow 
down No. 1 in his regular routine not long after 
he went on‘duty. I’ve been up for the better 
part of a week with my only boy, who’s down 
with typhoid ; and my head’s been so dull and 
stupid that it hasn’t been good for much. The 
fever turned this morning. When I got home, 
I found that he was going to get better. Then 
I remembered you, and ran all the way back. 
Honest, now, are you all right?’’ 

Clayton nodded. He wabbled down the 
ladder and leaned against the boiler front. 
The fireman came up awkwardly. 

‘*Say, would you care to shake hands with 
me? Just: to show there’s no hard feelings?’’ 

Clayton’s head was singing and his face felt 
as if it had been washed in acid, but he was filled 
with a great thankfulness that he was alive. 

‘*Shake?’’? he said. ‘‘Of course! And I’m 
mighty glad your boy is going to get well.’’ 
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TIME ALONE WILL TELL WHEN THE 
BLACK RIDER WEARIES 


FACT. AND COMMENT 


HE man of intelligence who lacks moral 

force remains always a follower; he never 
becomes a leader, for he is seldom master of 
his own conduct. 


An Idler’s Chance in Life is like a Peach— 
Too Green, or Overripe, or Out of Reach. 


ELLOW was originally adopted by the 
woman suffragists as their color because of 
the suffrage victory in Kansas in 1887. That 
victory was regarded as of immense importance, 
and yellow, in the eyes of the leaders of the 
movement, was inseparably associated with 
the Sunflower State. 
ANY men can rightly assert that their 
opinions do not change ; but they are not 
wise in boasting of the fact. It shows too often 
that they have learned nothing since the day 
on which they reached their opinions. So 
obvious an evidence of ignorance or foolishness 
no man should advertise. 
Ws Americans are fond of pledging ‘‘all 
that we have and all that we are’’ to the 
flag and the country; but, so far as we know, 
the only person who has really made the pledge 
good is a young Greek in San Francisco. He 
gave the Red Cross: all of his worldly posses- 
sions—an automobile, a gold watch and $550 
in cash—and then enlisted in the United States 
army. 
fy early riser who lives near a railway 
station saw something that repaid him 
for losing his beauty sleep. A sailor was run- 
ning, head down, for the half-past-four train. 
Suddenly, looking up, he caught sight of the 
flag, on a staff just abreast of him. He stopped 
dead in his tracks, drew himself up, saluted, 
and then resumed his headlong rush for his 
train, and caught it. A good illustration of 
what training will do. 
T is amusing, although not very creditable 
to our national good sense, to notice the 
change that the war has wrought in the atti- 
tude of people toward the uniform of a United 
States soldier or sailor. In peace time an 
enlisted man in uniform could hardly get into 
a good hotel or restaurant or get a satisfactory 
seat in a theatre. Now the uniform looks real 
good to us, which is as it should be and as it 
probably will be henceforth. 
OLLOWING the ten portable sawmill units 
that went from New England to Old 
England in June, a full regiment of skilled 
American foresters will soon go to France to 
cut timber for trench supports, bridges, shel- 
ters and railway ties. The French forests have 
long been managed with great care and skill, 
and it will be the duty of our foresters not 
only to manufacture the lumber with an effi- 
ciency that will avoid waste but also to leave 
the forests in good shape for future growth. 


os 


AFTER THREE YEARS OF WAR 


HE three years of war that Lord Kitch- 
"Tener predicted have passed, and still there 

is no peace. To those, however, who look 
at the war not merely as a problem of military 
science but as a great upheaval of the nations, 
economie and political quite as much as mili- 
tary, there are clear evidences that peace is on 
the way. How near it is we cannot tell, for it 
depends on many things of which, thanks to 
the censor, we have very imperfect knowledge, 
and on certain traits in the psychology of the 
warring nations the influence of which we 
cannot measure exactly. 

When peace comes it will come suddenly, 
and no doubt dramatically. It will come by 
the breaking down of one alliance or the other 
under the strain of suffering and hardship and 
hopeless endurance. The causes that underlie 
the war and the events that have marked its 


| course have made a negotiated peace almost 
‘impossible until the whole of Europe sinks 
into a common ruin. Let us see which of the 
great alliances faces the fourth year of war 
better prepared to sustain the crushing burden 
to the end. 

First, from the military point of view, it is 
obvious that we and our allies have a supply 
of men suitable for service more than twice as 
great as that of the Central Powers. But it is 
no less obvious that the Central Powers by 
reason of their geographical position and uni- 
fied control can apply all their strength to the 
struggle, whereas the United States by reason 
of its distance from the battlefield, and Russia 
by reason of its industrial backwardness and 
confused political situation, can put only a 
fraction of their potential weight into the scale 
at present. 

The condition of Russia is indeed the one 
perilous aspect of the case from the Allies’ 
point of view. Like France at the time of its 
own revolution, the country is passing through 
a period of disorganization, of incapacity, of 
sedition and even of treason. But there are pa- 
triots and strong men in Russia, and the hearts 
of its masses are firmly enlisted in the cause of 
freedom. If Russia should go completely to 
pieces, the war might be almost indefinitely 
prolonged, but we believe that the peril at the 
gate will be sufficient to unite all Russia, as 
all France united in 1792 in the face of the 
German invasion. With the Russian millions 
reorganized and equipped and a great American 
army at the front, there could be no question 
of the relative strength of the two alliances. 

In the matter of food and the supplies of 
war the difference is greater still. We and our 
allies have resources incomparably greater than 
those of the Central Powers, and if that is not 
enough the resources of the world are open to 
| us through trade. The German powers are shut 
|in by a blockade that will become far stricter 
|as the embargo policy of the United States 
| goes into effect. The German leaders believed 
| that they could restore the balance that lies 
|against them by means of their submarines. 
| The submarines have indeed caused great de- 
| struction, but it seems sure now that they 
|cannot destroy enough merchant vessels to 
| force the Allies to make peace. 
| Financially, the story is the same. Germany 
| sails close to the reefs of bankruptcy. So great 
‘have been its loans, and so weakened is its 





| trade, that it can hardly tind the means for a 


prolonged struggle without openly repudiat- 
ing its obligations. The mark has already lost 
quite half its value in exchange. Our allies 
are in no such position, despite their tremen- 
dous expenses, and we ourselves have financial 
resources hardly yet tapped. 

Politically, too, there is a difference to be 
pointed out. England, France and Italy, con- 
scious that the war was not of their making, 
but that, once made, it involved a threat not 
only to their prosperity and independence but 
even to the kind of civilization in which they 
believe, are fighting coolly and with inflexible 
determination to break down the last strong- 
hold of feudal militarism and dynastic ambi- 
tion. The Germans, although they fight bravely 
to avert defeat, begin to question. They have 
been told that this is a war of defense; but 
those Germans who remember the opening 
weeks of the war, the Austrian ultimatum, the 
invasion of Belgium, the open boasts of the 
army leaders about the conquest of France, are 
uneasy on that point. The government has 
chosen to exaggerate every German victory and 
to deny or to cover up every German reverse, 
until the nation, puzzled because so long a 
procession of victories does not win the war, 
wonders whether it has been deceived. Ger- 
many begins to feel the moral condemnation of 
the world as neutral after neutral joins the 
ranks of its enemies. It fights with dogged 
desperation, but the confidence of the early 
years has gone. 

The recent crisis in Germany, which ended 
in the dismissal of the Chancellor, is an indi- 
cation of the uneasiness within the empire. 
Bethmann Hollweg fell because of a wide- 
spread feeling that the war had been bungled ; 
that Germany had challenged a world that is 
too strong for it, and that to avoid complete 
ruin it must quickly make peace by surrender- 
ing the dream of German domination. It is 
certain that the kind of peace the majority of 
the Reichstag wishes to see, a peace of ‘‘no 
annexations and no indemnities,’’ will not 
tempt the Allies to a conference,—unless in- 
deed it were offered by a German people at 
last in control of its own government, —but it 
is significant that the Kaiser’s party can no 
longer dictate to the representatives of the 
nation what they shall think about the war 
and about the peace that is to end it. 

Except for a definite promise on the Kaiser’s 





part to reform the shocking inequalities of the 
Prussian franchise, the crisis at Berlin seems 
to have accomplished little. The new Chan- 
cellor is likely to prove less acceptable to the 
peace party and less ready to consent to the 
democratization of the imperial government 
than Bethmann Hollweg himself. The Prus- 
sian war party is still in the saddle. But it is 
not the first or the second blow of the axe that 
brings down the tree. The bonds of feudalism 
that bind the German nation are strong, and 
they have been worn with complacence so long 
that they cannot be snapped in a moment; but 
not until they have been cast off, not until 
Germany becomes a democracy like its neigh- 
bors, will there be hope of permanent peace in 
Europe. It is for that permanent peace that 
we and our allies are fighting. 


5 falas 
SUMMER FURS 


HREE hundred years ago, Robert 
Burton, analyzing the sources of melan- 
choly, observed that nothing dejects us 
sooner than unfashionable clothes. His remark 
has never lost its force. ‘The decrees of fashion 
are the most autocratic in the world, and the 
most mysterious, because no one knows, or has 
ever known, whence they.emanate. Some one 
must stand responsible for exactions that, 
since Eve ate the apple, have been blindly 
and submissively obeyed; but -this some one 
has seldom been revealed. Who, for example, 
inventéd the sponge-like headdress that gave 
the lady of imperial Rome a dreadful resem- 
blance to a fungus? Who taught the savage 
dandy to stick a piece of bone through his 
nostrils? Who devised the torturing ruff of 
Queen Elizabeth? Who projected the crinoline 
and the bustle and the hobble skirt? We used 
to believe that a little clique of French dress- 
makers designed every summer the fashions 
that the western world received docilely from 
its hands; but now that France is battling 
for its life there is the same rapid and mean- 
ingless change of styles. Women are still 
sharply reminded that the hat and the skirt of 
1916 are*not the hat and the skirt of 1917, and 
that they must remodel or replenish their 
wardrobes. 

The fluctuations of fashion have their charm. 
Sometimes they betray a fine quality of taste, 
a high and delicate standard of distinction. 
The long, flowing, inevitable lines of the 
Gainsborough costumes are a case in point. 
Sometimes the styles robustly assert the 
triumph of common sense. The lifting of 
women’s skirts out of the dirt and foulness 
of the streets on which they used to trail 
exemplifies that spirit of reform. Always we 
are disposed to tolerate new fashions, because 
our eyes quickly accustom themselves to 
change. It is only when a spirit of freakish- 
ness runs riot in dress, as it runs riot in art 
and letters, that we ask ourselves grimly, not 
where is the taste of the world, but where is 
its sanity? Certain principles of propriety, 
rock foundations of fitness, have dominated 
the costumes of civilization. The Greeks wore 
sheer fabrics because they lived in a warm 
climate. The Russians wore furs because they 
lived in a cold one. It seemed, and seems, 
reasonable and right. But that American 
women who have been baring their throats 
and chests to'the blasts of winter and thus 
presenting an appearance of great misery 
should swathe themselves in fur under our 
fierce summer sun gives us good cause to doubt 
their rationality. Alienists tell us that the 
number of abnormal people in the world vastly 
exceeds our computation. Perhaps this is one 
of the ways in which women otherwise sane 
betray their abnormality. 

One sultry day in July two sweating postmen 
stopped to stare at a young woman who was 
walking a New York street wrapped in furs 
that would have defied an arctic winter. She 
wore a deep stole, decorated with waggling tails 
and paws; and she panted, crimson but defiant, 
in the pitiless heat. The men, fanning them- 
selves with their straw hats, stood smitten by 
the sight. Then one of them with eyes full of 
pity and concern solemnly wagged a commiser- 
ating head. ‘‘Who let her out?’’ he asked. 
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WAR AND OUR BETTER NATURE 


"Tectia is a measure of truth in the con- 
tention of the German military party that 
war has a certain ennobling influence. 
That is not to say that it produces more good 
than evil, or that it is necessary to preserve 
the stamina of a nation ; but if we examine our- 
selves and study our neighbors and the rest of 
the community, we cannot help seeing that men 
and women look upon life to-day more seri- 
| Ously, with a deeper sense of responsibility, 








with a stronger will to do what is right, 
than before the nation made its momentous 
decision to enter the great contest. 

It is true not merely of those who are di- 
rectly engaged in prosecuting the war — the 
executive and the legislative officers, the lead- 
ers of the forces on land and sea and their 
followers, the myriads of persons in private 
station who are preparing with benevolent 
hands to minister to sick and wounded; the 
change has touched all of us. In peace our 
thoughts are much concentrated on ourselves. 
In time of war there is an irresistible impulse 
to think of others. In peace our interests are 
provincial, even local. When war comes, es- 
pecially such a war as this, the welfare of the 
nation, of ‘the world, assumes commanding 
importance. Even for frivolous youth, the out- 
come of athletic contests and the neighbor- 
hood comedies or tragedies that have seemed 
the chief events of the day become secondary 
to a contest upon which hinges. the fate of 
nations. ; 

All of those things might be true without its 
being true that our thoughts and interests, 
which are unmistakably broader, are’ also 
higher and nobler; but that also is true, as 
observation and experience teach us. ‘Thinking 
of others leads us to engage in helping others. 
Appreciating the vast issues involved in the 
war impels us to do something ourselves to 
promote what we believe to be right. The mind 
from which the permanent and far-reaching 
things have driven what is superficial, tempo- 
rary and unimportant becomes more serious, 
more reverent, more conscious of the Higher 
Power that rules human destinies and more 
dependent upon Him. 

Advocates of peace who can see nothing ex- 
cept evil in war at any time will probably 
dispute the statement that war ever has any 
ennobling effect ; but they should not dispute 
it, for they themselves are conspicuous exam- 
ples of its truth. Whether right or wrong in 
their attitude, they rise in time of war to 
greater heights in argument and to loftier 
peaks of principle, so that they stimulate even 
those who disagree with them to deeper think- 
ing and to finer action. 

Sometime all the world will be pacifist; 
even now no Americans are ‘‘militarist.’? War 
should not be necessary to fix our minds on the 


‘highest things. But while we await the mil- 


lennium let us be glad that war brings at least 
one compensation to offset its many evils. 


os 


NO MORE COLONIES 


N no point concerning the war are the 
QO ‘American people more nearly :agreed 
than in the determination that they 
will accept no terms of peace that include fur- 
ther extension of our territorial possessions. 
The rumor that Russia had offered ‘to’ cedé to 
the United ‘States the northern part of the 
island of Saghalien awakened no interest, and 
the indifference that greeted the rumor would 
instantly blaze into active opposition if.the 
offer were really to be made. 

Diverse reasons would be given for the re- 
fusal. The anti-imperialists are opposed on 
principle to extending the authority of the 
government over any territory outside the con- 
tinental limits, and over any people without 
consulting their wishes and giving them a 
share in the government. It is a simple prin- 
ciple, but the people as a whole accept it, if at 
all, only as modified by circumstances. Every 
acquisition in the past—Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, the Panama Zone, the Virgin 
Islands—has seemed to the nation as a whole 
to be justified on grounds of its own: the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of the islands annexed, 
the welfare of the world at large—as in the 
case of Panama—or our own safety. If similar 
cases should arise in the future, the United 
States would undoubtedly act as it has acted 
in the past; that is, it would reluctantly accept 
the responsibility. But no such case is now in 
sight even on the most distant horizon. 

The reason that most of us would assign for 
refusing to consider even a friendly offer of 
more territory is one of honor. When we en- 
tered the war we did it not merely without 
any wish to profit by a favorable issue but 
with a lofty determination that in no circum- 
stances would we accept profit from it. When 
we liberated Cuba we were of like mind, 
and said so; and there is no passage in our 
national history that is more to our credit than 
our fulfilled pledge to restore the government 
of the island to the Cubans. 

The world recognizes the unselfishness of the 
motives that brought us into the present war. 
It would be a stain on our national honor, it 
would justify the accusation of hypocrisy that 
the Germans bring against us, if we were to 
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persuade ourselves that for our. services in the 
cause of democracy we may take pay in colo- 
nies or any other material thing. 


Sea 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.— The se- 

lective-draft drawings were made on July 
20. About 1,250,000 young men will be called, 
and from these it is expected to draw an army 
of 687,000 men. —— The 
National Guard regiments 
began to mobilize on July 
25, and were sent at once 
to the training camps to 
which they had been as- 
signed. ——President Wil- 
son put an end to the 
exceedingly unfortunate 
disagreements between 
the Shipping Board and 
Gen. Goethals, the man- 
ager of the emergency fleet 
corporation, by accepting 
the resignations of Gen 
Goethals and Mr. White, and asking for that 
of Mr. Denman, the chairman of the board. 
He appointed Mr. Edward N. Hurley of 
Illinois and Mr. Bainbridge Colby of New 
York to the Shipping Board, and chose Rear 
Adm. W. L. Capps, former chief constructor 
of the navy, for Gen. Goethals’s position. 

Ss 

ONGRESS.—After a month of debate the 

Senate finally passed the food control bill 
on July 21. As amended it provided for a board 
of three instead of a single commissioner to 
direct the distribution of the food supply, .and 
also for a joint Congressional committee to 
advise with executive offivials on war expendi- 
tures. Both provisions are opposed by the 
House conferees and by the President. The bill 
was extended to include coal among the com- 
modities subject to control, and fixed a minimum 
price to the farmer of two dollars a bushel for 
wheat. The use of food products in making 
beer and wine is permitted, but not in making 
distilled liquors. On the same day the Senate 
passed the bill appropriating $640,000,000 for 





Rear Aom. GLEAVES, 
WHO COMMANDED THE 
FLEET THAT CONVOVED 
U. S. ARMY TRANSPORTS 


' a great air fleet, and the President signed it 


on July 23. The war revenue bill was still in 
the Senate committee, owing to the need for 
a larger revenue than was at first arranged for. 
se] 
UFFRAGETTES.— The sixteen women 
who were arrested for causing a disturbance 
by ‘‘picketing’’ the White House grounds in 
the interest of a woman-suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution were sentenced to the 
workhouse, but they were promptly pardoned 
out by President Wilson on July 19. 
e 
USSIA.—The week was a critical one for 
Russia. The disorders in Petrograd, which 
were charged to the Bolsheviki, or radical 
socialist party, of which Nicholas Lenine is 
the leader, were hardly suppressed when the 
news came of wholesale desertions and muti- 
nies among the troops who were facing the 
German counter-attacks in eastern Galicia, and 
that in turn was followed by word from Hel- 
singfors that the Diet of Finland had on 
July 19 declared the complete independence 
of the grand duchy from Russia. In these 
circumstances the existing provisional govern- 
ment felt itself without the necessary strength 
to continue the direction of affairs. Prince 
Lvoff resigned the premiership, and Alexander 
Kerenski, the minister of war, succeeded him. 
The Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Del- 
egates and the peasants’ congress united in a 
vote that declared the country and the revolu- 
tion endangered by treachery, and gave ‘‘un- 
limited powers’’ to the Kerenski government. 
‘The new premier issued a message to the people 
in which he declared that the disturbances in 
Petrograd and the treasons on the battle front 
were organized and encouraged by anarchists 
and foes of order who were, moreover, paid 
agents of the German government. He declared 
that the government would’ restore Russian 
unity by blood and iron, if reason, honor and 
conscience were not sufficient. After taking 
steps for preserving order in Petrograd, M. 
Kerenski left for the front to restore discipline 
and loyalty there. ——Russia is in no condition 
now to resist the secession of Finland ; whether 
it will quietly acquiesce in the situation re- 
mains to be seen. ° 


RELAND.—The Irish convention met in 
Dublin on July 25. Mr. Henry E. Duke, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, was temporary 
chairman. The Sinn Fein party and the fol- 
lowers of William O’ Brien were not represented 
in the convention. ° 


HE GERMAN CRISIS.—On July 19 

Dr. Michaelis, the German Chancellor, 
addressed the Reichstag. He declared that 
Germany was ready for an honorable peace, 
and added that no German territory whatever 
should be surrendered and that all German 
Overseas territory must be restored if peace 
were to be considered. He said that any over- 
tures for peace must come first from the enemies 





of Germany, who had rejected the Kaiser’s 
offers of last year, and he took occasion tw | 


assure his hearers that the United States could | ¥ 


not exert any important influence in the war. | 
It appears that the speech was the subject of 


some debate, although we have no authorita- | : 


tive report of what was said. Copenhagen 
heard that several speakers denounced the 
submarine war as a mistake and a failure. 
Besides voting a war credit of $3,000,000, 000, 


the Reichstag passed a resolution calling for 


a peace ‘‘without annexations and without 


indemnities’’ by a vote of 214 to 116. It then = 


adjourned to September 26. 
eo 


HINA.—Feng Kwo-chang, formerly vice 

president, has accepted the presidency of 
China, but Tuan Chi-jui, who is again pre- 
mier, is believed to be the real ruler of the 
country. It is feared in Peking that Feng and | 
Tuan will eventually quarrel, for both are! 
strong men and experienced military leaders. 
On July 20 the leaders of the Kuo-ming-tang, 
or Young China party, issued a statement de- | 
claring their opposition to Tuan, whom they 
described as a militarist who wished to rule by 
force instead of by the will of the people. They 
also made clear their support of a policy that 
would make China an ally of the nations that 
are fighting Germany. 
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The complete collapse of the Russian army 
north of the Dniester River was the sensa- 
tional news of the week. In reply to Gen. 
Korniloff’s steady advance south of that river 
the Germans and Austrians, reinforced by 
fresh divisions, began heavy counter-attacks | 
in the neighborhood of Zloezow, east of Lem- | 
berg. From the first these attacks were suc- 
cessful, and they gradually extended until they 
were proceeding along a 
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miles. ‘Here and- there 
the Russians made a de- 
termined resistance, but 
whole regiments and even | 
divisions mutinied, re- | 
fused to obey commands | ~ 
and even threw down | 
their arms and ran. Of 
course the entire line had 
to fall back in confusion, 
and so rapidly that the 
retreat became in many 
places a rout. On July 25 
it was reported that the Austro-Germans had 
taken Tarnopol, and that the Russians were 
still retiring. The retreat quite uncovered 
Gen. - Korniloff’s right flank and he also had 
to fall back hurriedly. Indeed, unless M. 
Kerenski, who hastened to the front when the 
news of disaster came, is able to restore disci- 
pline very speedily, all of Galicia will have 
to be evacuated, the Russian line will be en- | 
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veloped and Gen. Brussiloff will be fortunate | © 


not to lose a large part of his armies as | 
prisoners. Already the Russian losses are very | 
heavy. Farther north the Russians made ate | 
tacks near Pinsk and in the direction of Vilna, | 
but even there certain regiments proved un- | 
trustworthy and prevented any following up| 
of early successes. 

The mutinies are universally laid at the door 
of agents of the Bolsheviki, or radical socialists, | 
many of whom are said to be paid emissaries 
of Germany. 


On the western front the Germans made | = 


continued assaults on the French line on the | 


Craonne plateau and in front of St. Quentin. | = 
Here and there they took trench systems, but | = 


none of them were of great importance, and 
the attacks were usually smothered by the 
French artillery. It is probably the German 





plan to wear out the French army before any | = 
considerable American help can reach it. 


On the British front there were artillery | 


duels, constant activity in the air and numerous | > 
trench raids. Marshal Haig is believed to have | = 
another stroke in preparation, which is likely | — 


to be delivered very soon. | 


German airships. raided the English coast, | = 


but a British air squadron forced them to turn | 
about before they reached London. Eleven 


persons were killed by the bombs they dropped. | 


The submarine toll for the week was twenty- 
four British ships, five French ships and several | 
neutral ships—the precise total was unknown. | 

Siam is the fifteenth nation to join the world | 
alliance against the Central Powers. On July | 
22 the king announced that a state of war with | 
Germany existed, and ordered nine small Ger- | 
man vessels lying in Siamese ports to be seized. 
Siam regards its independence, as well as that 
of all states militarily weak, as threatened by 
the Teutonic policy. 

The United States declined an invitation 
to be represented in the Allied conference at 
Paris, which occupied itself largely with Bal- 
kan matters. 

Affairs in Spain are comparatively quiet once 
more. The proposed meeting of the Cortes, 
ealled by the Catalonian delegates after the 
government refused to call a regular session, 
has been given up. 

The Canadian House of Commons passed 
the conscription bill on July 24. 
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It Saves You 75% 


This Luscious Quaker Oats 





figured—these are some food costs as compared 
with Quaker Oats: 
Bacon and Eggs cost 5 times as much. ; 
Steak and Potatoes 5 times as much. 
Round Steak 41% times as much. 
Fried Perch 6 times as much. 
Bread and Milk twice as much. 

The average mixed diet—meats, cereals and 
vegetables—costs about 4 times as much. So each 
dollar you spend for Quaker Oats saves an aver- 
age of $3. 

Oats have advanced but little, while other foods 
have soared. And the oat is Nature’s supreme 
food, in flavor and nutrition. 





Mi 


a 


It excels all other grains. It excels beef by 
from 50 to 100 per cent. It supplies ten times as 
much lime as beef, three times the phosphorus, 
and more iron. It supplies 180 calories—the 
units of nutrition—for each one cent of cost. 





Every dish you serve means perfect food at one- 
fourth the average cost. 


& 
Flaked from Queen Grains Only - 
Quaker Oats means a lux- 
ury oat dish, made of rich, 
plump oats. By discarding 
all small grains—the starved 
and insipid—we get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. tai 
Yet all this extra flavor Ce, eee D 
o~ cae ee ~, . 


costs you no extra price. Be 
wise enough to get it. 


Note the recipes on the 
package and in it. Quaker 
Oats will improve many a 
food which you now make 
of white flour. 








Try This Recipe — Oatmeal Cookies 


Here is a nut-like confection, called Quaker Sweetbits, which 
children will eat by the dozen: 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 eggs, 244 cups oatmeal, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. 
Add oatmeal, to which baking powder has been added. and add. vanilla. Beat 
whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop on buttered tins with teaspoon, but very 
few on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 











12c and 30c per package in the United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 
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THE MEDIUMS 
By Maud Morrison Huey 


WANDERED o’er the hills to-day, 
Far from the city’s smoke and din, 
Far from the walls that shut me in. 

I yearned to know. I longed to see. 

I hoped that He would speak to me. 
But only one small bird sang sweet, 
And grasses whispered at my feet. 


Was there a God above my head? 
And might I then his face behold? 
But just a sky of blue and gold 

Was all I saw—and wondrous sight 

Of fearless birds in circling flight. 
‘The blossoms of a cherry tree 
Came sweetly drifting down on me 


As I lay stretched upon the earth. 

I closed my eyes that I might hear 
The sound of footsteps drawing near. 
The gentle breeze that kissed my cheek 

Seemed trying, oh, so hard to speak. 
The trees were whispering overhead. 
1 wonder what it was they said? 


But now that I am back again 

I somehow seem to know that I 

Saw more than just the earth and sky. 
I feel as if my soul had heard, 
Although there came no uttered word. 

But I no longer doubting go, 

Because I know. Because I know. 


oe 
CRESTS AND CART WHEELS 


N a German city, in the old time, the 
rumor came that the new archbishop, 
from whom the people were awaiting a 
visit, was the son of poor parents. His 
father, it was said, was a wheelwright, 
and sat in his shop among the shavings, 

with hubs and spokes and tires about him. That 

was displeasing to many proud persons. So on the 
day of the archbishop’s arrival, as he rode along 
the street, all of the fences, and even the sides of 
houses, were chalked with cart wheels. When he 

came to the cathedral, the archbishop found a 

white board hung above his chair of state. 

“What is that for?’ he asked. 

“That,” explained the people, “is waiting for 
your coat of arms; and here is a painter to em- 
blazon upon it your crest and motto and the device 
of your family.” 

“Very well,’”’ said the archbishop. ‘‘Paint upon 
the board a cart wheel, with this motto: ‘Remem- 
ber whence you came.’ ” 

From that moment he was the most popular 
archbishop who had ever been in that country. He 
had taken the derision of the people and had ac- 
cepted it, and gloried in it. 

“You remind me,” he said, “that I belong to the 
plain people. I do, indeed! I will be the people’s 
bishop.” 

The fatal thing todo when one is belittled is to 
resent it, to argue about it or to maintain the con- 
trary. That provokes a quarrel out of which one 
rarely comes with dignity, still less with victory. 
The strong thing to do is indicated in Christ’s 
words, “He that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.” The wise man, as He said, sits down in the 
lowest place. Then whatever happens to him is 
for the better; and, anyway, the lowest place suits 
him very well. They who praise themselves are 
often amusing to their neighbors, rarely convinc- 
ing. They make the most of life, and get the most, 
who frankly paint their cart wheels on their coats 


of arms. 
o ¢ 
COMMON -SENSE WORRYING 


Y dear, I believe you enjoy worrying, or 
you wouldn’t do so much of it.” 
“Why, Aunt Nellie!” Mrs. Clarke said 
reprovingly. “No mother can help wor- 
rying day and night. Do you consider 
the measles very dangerous?” 

“Not especially, if the person is properly taken 
care of and is well to begin with —” 

“That’s just it!” And Mrs. Clarke gazed with 
anxious eyes at the little head that lay against her 
shoulder. “‘You know baby has just got up from 
that terrible cold that lasted from September 19 to 
October 30. She is better now, to be sure, but ‘she 
could never go safely through a siege of the 
measles! Never !” 

“But what makes you think she is going to have 
the measles?” asked Mrs. Lane wonderingly. 
“There have been no cases in town since last 
winter.” , 

“TI know it; that is why I never thought of 
measles when I went to Norwell with John. It was 
an Indian summer day, and I thought the ride 
would do baby good. And while John was in the 
grain store, who should wheel her youngest past 
but Laura Snow! I had never seen Tommy, so, of 
course, she lifted him right out to shake ‘da-da’ 
with Phyllis. I noticed his face was broken out a 
little, but didn’t think much about it until we had 
started for home. And just as we were crossing 
the long bridge it came over me that I had heard 
him cough three times. Then I knew it was the 
measles! Tommy will pull through all right, he is 
so rugged, but my—poor—little —” 

“There, there!” comforted Aunt Nellie. “But, 
Edna, I don’t see how you know Laura’s boy has 
the measles; and if he has, Phyllis might not have 
taken them; and if she did, she’ll come out all 
right, she’s so young. Now, I’m going to call up 
Dr. King, the health officer in Norwell, and find 
out about Tommy.” 

Mrs. Clarke rose hastily from her chair. “Oh, 
Aunt Nellie, please don’t telephone!” she cried. 
“I’m so nervous I never could stand it to know 
sure to-night. If I knew that baby had been ex- 
posed I think it would kill me. Now I am just 
hoping against hope. If I could do anything more 
for my precious, it would be different. Just let me 
have a few more hours of peace. Perhaps —to- 
morrow —”’ . 

Mrs. Lane sat dow: in a rocking-chair opposite 
her niece. “‘Now, Edna Clarke,” she began, “your 
case needs attention far more than the baby’s. I 
wouldn’t give much for a mother that didn’t worry 
some, but I do like to have her use a little common 
sense about it. Do you see those embroidered 
pilloweases on the rack? There’s not another 
thing in this house that I am quite so choice of as 
I am of those pillowcases. The very day after 
Aunt Phoebe had been visiting here I was taken 
sick and had to get Dora Brown to do the work, 
Of course I forgot to tell her not to touch the com- 
pany bed! Weil, when Dora was ironing, I heard 
her say to her sister, who had run over, ‘There, 





























I’ve scorched a hole right through that pillow- 
ease! Oh, Nancy, what shall I do? f 

“For three days, Edna, I lay there worrying my 
heart out over that pillowease, for I knew it was 
an embroidered one by the way Dora spoke. And 
when I got up I couldn’t bear to look in the 
drawer to make sure until I felt strong again. And 
then, one night, Dora ran in with her confession 
and the pillowease neatly mended. It was an old 
cotton one that I had used for three years. Since 
that day 1 haven’t spent one hour worrying about 
something that never happened. I find out, if there 
is any way of finding out. If it is something to 
worry about, it is just as well to know the facts; 
but half the time the trouble is in the imagination. 
Now, Edna, I’m going to telephone to Norwell. 

“*Measles, no!’”? Mrs. Lane repeated three 
minutes later. “Dr. King says that little Helen 
Snow gave Tommy a bag of chocolates to keep 
him quiet one morning when Mrs. Snow was away. 
The baby had a touch of indigestion, but he’s all 
right now.” 

Mrs. Clarke sank limply and happily back into 
her chair. ‘‘But what if it had been the measles!” 
she said. 

o 9 


AMERICANS, ALL 


Tis Philadelphia Public Ledger recently pub- 
lished a curious item—interesting to Ameri- 
cans of either foreign or native ancestry. 

A flag—one of many thousand—was made at 
the Jamestown worsted mills. The owners had the 
curiosity to find out through just what hands it 
passed, from the clipping of the wool from the 
sheep’s back until it was ready to be given to 
the breeze. 

The flag was made of wool from American 
sheep— 

Sorted by an American, 

Carded by an Italian, 

Spun by a Swede, 

Warped by a German, 

Dressed by an Englishman, 

Drawn in by a Scotchman, 

Woven by a Belgian, 

Supervised by a Frenchman, 

Inspected by an American, 

Scoured by an Albanian, 

Dyed by a Turk, 

Examined by an Irishman, 

Pressed by a Pole. 

Twelve nationalities! Shades of Betsey Ross! 
What a change—from the unhired, native fingers 
of patient, patriot women to the crash of a hundred 
looms, the toil of varied races, the touch of strange, 
peasant fingers, the regard of dark Oriental eyes! 
Yet stay—there is nothing more American than the 
American flag; but there is one thing, at least, that 
is equally American, equally typical, equally fa- 
miliar—the Declaration of Independence; and yet 
it is the amazing fact that the first news of the 
signing of that world-famous document was pub- 
lished in a foreign tongue. There were no daily 
papers in Philadelphia at that time; all were 
weekly, with different days of publication. None 
of the worthy English-using predecessors of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger had the good fortune 
to appear on Fridays—and the Declaration was 
signed on Thursday. But there was an excellent 
and ardently patriotic newspaper that did regu- 
larly appear on Fridays, and was therefore the 
first to publish the news, beating its every rival in 
a magnificent, historic “scoop.” This was the 
Staatsbote, published by Heinrich Miller, a prom- 
inent German colonist. 

Sixteen years ago, The Companion, in its issue 
of July 4, quoted that first announcement in the 
German tongue as Heinrich Miller displayed it 
in his boldest black antique type. To-day, when 
our loyal Americans of German ancestry are most 
eager to recall their forbears who upheld our 
liberties, it is perhaps worth publishing once more. 
Even our readers unacquainted with German, 
with a little ingenuity and a few guesses, can 
scarcely fail to make out the meaning. 

Philadelphia, den 5 Juli. Gestern hat der acht- 
bare Congress dieses vesten Landes die Vereinigten 
Colonien freye und unabhingige Staaten erkliret. 
Die Declaration in Englisch ist gesetat in der Presse: 
sie ist datirt den 4ten Juli, 1776, und wird heut 
oder Morgen in Druck erscheinen. 
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JOHNNY KENNETT, DIPLOMAT 


HERE the road to the lower village broke 

W away from the main road, Caleb Peaslee 

and Mr. Obed Gunney sat together on a 
stone wall. Mr. Peaslee, nibbling at a blade of 
grass, was watching closely something that was 
taking place farther down the village road. 

“T should guess,” he remarked mildly, “that 
Johnny Kennett’s leading that wild heifer of his 
over to the back pastur’—a job most any man 
would want a lot of help about. She’s wilder’n a 
pa’tridge.” 

Mr. Gunney nodded. “‘She’s as quick as a shad- 
der and near as stout as a seven-foot ox. ’Tain’t 
any one-man job to handle her, s’posing she takes 
a notion to do as she’s a mind to.” 

Mr. Peaslee watched Johnny’s steady, although 
slow, progress for a moment before speaking 
again. 

“Johnny don’t crowd her and he don’t yank her,” 
observed Mr. Peaslee, “and yet he gets her to go 
‘long with him better’n ’sif he was rough, mebbe. 
He jest kind of su’gests to her what would be a 
good plan for her to foller, and she does it. And 
he’s a good deal like that when he’s dealin’ with 
folks, if you ever took notice of it. Have you?” 

Mr. Gunney did not reply at once, and Caleb 
looked up inquiringly. His companion had turned 
an uncomfortable red, and a look of shame that 
approximated guilt showed upon his honest face. 
Caleb stared at him openly. 

“What in tunket —” he began, but Mr. Gunney 
interrupted him. 

“I s’pose,” he began defensively, “that if I don’t 
go ahead and tell you now you won’t give me any 
peace till I do—and anyway, I’d ruther tell you 
myself than to have you go pryin’ round Johnny 
to find out. 

“It was what you said ’bout Johnny gentlin’ 
folks along in his dealin’s with ’em, same’s he gen- 
tled the heifer, that fetched somethin’ into my 
mind,” Mr. Gunney confessed sheepishly. “Some- 
thin’ that I felt kind of blamable ’bout, though it 
was only because it slipped my mind, ’s you might 
say. I didn’t cal’late to keep his bush scythe. I jest 
put off luggin’ it back to him after I’d got through 
usin’ it. 

“T went down and got it one day last spring,” 
Mr. Gunney went on, ‘‘when I was tryin’ to clean 
out some of them hardhacks in my pastur’. Johnny 
went and got the scythe and snath both for me, 
and brought ’em out into the barnyard. I’ve got a 
snath of my own, so I told him I’d jest take the 


scythe, and he onhung the scythe from the snath 
and I went off with it, and he put the snath back 
into the barn. 

“That was the last of April, I should say,” Mr. 
Gunney reflected, “and you know how ’tis ’bout 
that time of year—a man has more things to think 
of than he could manage if he had two minds. So 
’tain’t strange to me that I didn’t get Johnny’s 
scythe back as soon’s I got done with it. I jest sot 
it into the shed and forgot it, and mebbe it’d be 
settin’ there now if Johnny hadn’t—well, if he 
hadn’t ‘su’gested’ to me that ’twas time that I was 
fetchi’ it back home.” 

“What was it he said? Come, now! Out with if!” 
Caleb commanded inexorably, and Mr. Gunney 
reddened again to the ears. 

“Well, he didn’t, so to speak, say anything,” 
confessed Mr. Gunney deprecatingly, “but he 
kind of gentled round me and give me a sort of 
su’gestion. I went out to the barn one mornin’ and 
there by the door was a strange scythe snath with 
a big placard hitched onto it. And on the card he’d 
wrote,. ‘Finding this snath to be of no use to me 
lately, I’ve brought it up here where it can be 
made of use,’ and then he signed his name to it. 

“And inside of ten minutes,” asserted Mr. Gun- 
ney, “that scythe and snath was back where they 
b’longed!” And he grinned feebly, while Caleb 
laughed. 

“It’s jest as I said,” observed Mr. Peaslee sol- 
emnly. “Heifer or human, Johnny knows how to 
get what he wants.” 

“He does so!” agreed Mr. Gunney, with convic- 


tion. 
6 9 
A LONG RIDE AHEAD 

















Recruit (whose horse has bolted through the open 
doorway)—Blowed if I know, but the—’orse’s—’ome’s 
—in—Canada ! 

—Charles Richardson in the Bystander. 
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L’ECOLE DUBAIL 


N spite of the terrible bombardment that the 
I city of Reims underwent during many of the 

early months of 1915, instruction for children 
still went on in subterranean schools, the most 
famous of which is the Dubail School, named after 
a well-known French general. The school occupied 
nearly a quarter of the basement of a large build- 
ing devoted to the champagne industry, only a 
mile from the front-line trenches of the enemy. 
The basement was protected by the three cement 
floors of the rooms above it and by a hill just be- 
hind the building. There were also two sub-base- 
ments below it, the lower not less than thirty-six 
feet underground. 

The basement was a large rectangular room 
about one hundred and eighty feet long and sixty 
feet wide, with the floor nine and one half feet 
below the surface of the earth, provided with eight 
small airholes and lighted mainly by three dozen 
large hanging lamps. Furnishings and other in- 
dispensable equipment had been borrowed from 
deserted schools near by. The four corners of the 
room were occupied by three elementary classes 
and one class for mothers. Before the authorities 
allowed children to attend they required the 
parents to sign a document freeing the faculty of 
the school from all responsibility in case of injury. 
In Le Journal de V Ecole Dubail the superintendent 
of the primary schools in Reims describes some 
of the experiences of the pupils of this unique 
school, 

One Saturday morning, he says, I lined up all 
the scholars for sanitary inspection at a quarter of 
nine as usual, and then we went down from the 
ground floor of the building into the basement 
classroom. Ten minutes later there came a terrific 
explosion, a violent shock made the whole building 
tremble, and a cloud of thick, black smoke and 
white dust poured into the cellar. A 210 shell had 
fallen on the roof about sixty feet away, pierced 
two of the floors, and even hurled shot and frag- 
ments as far as the scholars. The older children 
and the parents, who had been waiting for a lull 
in the bombardment before departing, shrieked, 
while the smaller ones sobbed and wept. The 
teachers looked at me frightened but calm. I was 
nervous, too, but said reassuringly: 

“That is all. Two never fall in the same place. 
Don’t be afraid, children. Let us all go down into 
the cellar; the little ones first. We have time.” 

Mme. Camous went first with the younger chil- 
dren, aided by Mme. Boudenot, and several of the 
mothers carrying the tiniest scholars; then fol- 
lowed Mmes. Jonet and Mauroy with the older 
children and parents. All were out in three minutes 
and without confusion. In the cellar calm soon 
returned ; the women comforted the children, dried 
their tears, gave them a little chocolate, and then 
told them about the language of the artillery, until 
at each explosion the little ones raised a warning 
finger and cried, “Boom!” That kept them amused. 

At last the bombardment was over and we had 
escaped without injury. At ten o’clock we returned 
to the classroom, which we found strewn with 
shrapnel bullets and fragments, broken glass, 
strange contorted pieces of steel and broken iron, 


shell had gone completely through the upper floor 
and exploded on touching the second, so that for- 
tunately the floor above our room had been pierced 
only by the small pieces and the contents of the 


shell. 
es 


HUNTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
[' getting their game home after they have killed 


insurmountable difficulties. Die Bibliothek der 
Unterhaltung und des Wissens tells of a truly re- 
markable feat accomplished by some natives of 
Upper Bavaria. 

Near the famous summer resort of Obersdorf on 
the Austrian border is an indescribably wild and 
desolate gorge that is locally known as The Vise. 
Up to the time of the story there was a tradition 
that no human being had ever entered it. Tower- 
ing walls come very close together at the top, but 





all covered with a fine film of plaster dust. The’ 


it, Alpine hunters sometimes encounter almost | 





below the gorge widens and a mountain torrent 
foams along over huge, roughly strewn boulders. 
Descent into this miniature cafion seems impos- 
sible, especially in winter, when the walls are 
covered with masses of icicles. 

One day, while hunting near The Vise, some 
men fired a shot at a stag, which gave one convul- 
sive leap and fell into the gorge. The hunting party 
immediately made an attempt to extricate the car- 
cass. They lowered one of their number on arope; 
but he brought back the report that the animal lay 
under the overhang of the wall and could not pos- 
sibly be hauled out. 

A few days later, however, a man named Schdll 
appeared from a neighboring village and, quite in 
accordance with his reputation for great strength 
and daring, offered to recover the stag’s body for 
forty marks. The hunters accepted his offer, and 
with nine helpers Schéll began his task. For equip- 
ment the men had only three hundred feet of stout 
hempen rope. They chose as the place from which 
to make the descent a sloping block of stone not 
more than two yards wide and very close to two 
fir trees that leaned out over the abyss. From that 
tiny spot, where a false step meant death, they 
began to lower one of their comrades. 

This man sat on a broad leather strap and was 
tied securely by a rope round his thighs and body. 
When he was about halfway down, a large piece 
of snow broke away above and, striking him, would 
have sent him to certain destruction had he not 
been firmly lashed to the strap. The remainder of 
the descent, which lasted fifteen minutes, was un- 
eventful in spite of the proximity of many huge 
icicles that might easily have been broken off and 
have fallen upon him. For nearly three hours the 
man worked in the depths before he succeeded in 
getting the stag ready to be hauled aloft. Then he 
had himself pulled up, and explained the situation 
to those above. 

Now the hardest part of the work began. It was 
necessary for some one to hang on one rope and 
guide the load, which was to be pulled up by an- 
other, so that it would not lodge anywhere. Schéll 
undertook this task himself. While he was being 
lowered slowly down he kicked off as many of the 
icicles as he could reach, and thus saved himself 
from the fate of being crushed to death during the 
later stage of his journey. 

Soon after he reached the bottom he gave the 
signal to be drawn up, and the living load swung 
slowly up beside the dead. About halfway up the 
stag became lodged against a jutting rock and the 
men could not budge it. Schéll then had a bril- 
liant idea for lightening the load ; swinging himself 
deftly over to the body, he drew out his hunting 
knife and, as he gyrated round in mid-air, neatly 
disemboweled it. e 

When he had completed the perilous manceuvre 
the stag was considerably lighter than before, and 
the men above were able to pull it over the projec- 
tion and to raise it to the rim along with their 
intrepid leader. 8 


MYSTIFYING MILLIONS 


ASTER Sewall, an old-time schoolmaster 
M of Newburyport, wrote to a friend shortly 
after the Revolution about his school. 

“Tt is in an exceedingly flourishing condition,” 
the old gentleman gayly declared, “as I have in it 
a million and eighty-three scholars!” ; 

So, indeed, he had—eighty-four scholars, of 
whom one was a boy named Million. Such a name 
lends itself naturally to jocular mystification ; it is 
also likely to mystify when there is no jocular 
intent. 

Nineteen years ago, when the names of subscrib- 
ers to the recently issued three-per-cent bonds 
were being sent in to. Washington, one subscription 
was received from Oregon, which the authorities 
supposed to be signed with an assumed name: 
Ten Million. A curt note was sent to the address 
given, stating that bonds could be registered in 
real names only. 

A prompt reply came from Mr. Million, written 
upon paper bearing the letterhead of the firm of 
Million & Million, He explained that he was born 
a Million, and was the tenth and youngest child of 
the family. His father and mother, never being 
able to agree upon Christian names that suited 
the taste of both, had allowed their children to be 
designated by numbers, which with the passage 
of time had become their only rightful and legal 
names. His brother, Mr. Seven, was his partner in 
business. Some of the brothers and sisters, as they 
grew up, had modified the too arithmetical sim- 
plicity of their names a little. He himself was com- 
monly known as Tenis, instead of Ten; and his 
sisters, the Misses One and Three, had become, 
certainly to advantage, Una and Trio. But the law 
took no cognizance of such belated improvements; 
Ten Million was still his only legal signature. 

The explanation was ample and sufficient, and 
the bonds for which he had subscribed were duly 
registered in his rightful name; but the govern- 
ment clerk who recorded the transaction read his 
record over several times and breathed a sigh of 
relief when he was quite sure he had it unmistak- 
ably correct. Because, if Mr. Ten Million had been 
accidentally added up, or the bond for Ten Million 
mistaken for a bond for ten million — 
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QUICK PROMOTION 
OR an hour the American consul in a Mexican 
town had been sitting in the hotel dining 
room. At last the proprietor came to him. 
The story of what followed appears in the Phila- 
delphia Press. 

‘Pardon, sir,” he said, with a low bow, “were 
you waiting for anything?” 

“Yes,”’? replied the consul. “ Yesterday I told 
Ferdinand, your head waiter, that I would dine 
here at six o’clock. It is seven o’clock, and he 
hasn’t appeared yet.”. 

“Ferdinand joined the army early to-day,” said 
the proprietor. “If the sefior —” 

“Gone, has he? The scoundrel! Why didn’t he 
let me know he was going?” 

“More respect, please, sefior,”’ protested the 
Mexican, with dignity. ‘Ferdinand has won steady 
promotion and is now a general.” 


o 9 
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ON DUTY ELSEWHERE 


Irish soldier had lost an eye in battle, but 
was allowed to continue in the service on 
consenting to have a glass eye in its place, 


says an English paper. One day, however, he ap- 
peared on parade without his artificial eye. 
“Nolan,” said the officer, “‘you are not properly 
dressed. Why is your artificial eye not in its 
place?” 
“Sure, sir,” replied Nolan, “I left it in me box 
to keep an eye on me kit while I’m on parade.” 
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THE SUMMER BOARDERS 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY 


Behold the summer boarders! 
A blithe and busy band, 

They hurry, hurry, hurry 
Across the summer land. 


To every field and garden, 
Adown the dusty way, 

They come with bag and baggage — 
They surely mean to stay! 


They’ve journeyed far from Bugland; 
They’re hungry as can be, 

As every sighing housewife 
And farmer man will see. 


In rich and stately coaches 
The biggest beetles ride, 

While prancing “hoppers” haul them 
With long and graceful stride. 


And all the bugs and crickets, 
The moth, the gnat, the snail, 
They hurry, hurry, hurry 
To get there without fail. 


They seek the field and garden, 
The orchard and the bin; 

Where there is food to tempt them, 
They hurry, hurry in. 


They know the leaves are tender, 
That vines are growing well, 
That sun and rain are working 
A sort of magic spell. 


“Ho! Ho!” they cry in chorus. 
“The world is very fair! 

The feast is spread and waiting, 
And we must hurry there!” 


Such hungry, hungry boarders! 
Such eaters all the day — 
And no thanks do they offer, 

And not a cent of pay! 


ee 


HOW THE WOODCHUCK 
CHUCKED WOOD 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


NE morning old Mr. Woodchuck stepped 
Q out early to take a look at the sky. 
‘*Tt’?s burrowing weather, ’’ he said to 
his wife when he came in and sat down at the 
breakfast table. 

“I’m glad I’ve finished the quilts and the 
children’s underclothes,’’ returned Mrs. Wood- 
chuck, as she gave Milly another dish of por- 
ridge. ‘‘Use your spoon, Willy. And, Lilly, 
don’t giggle into your plate like that.’’ 

“Is the vegetable cellar full?’’ asked old 
Mr. Woodchuck, passing his cup for more coffee. 


‘*There’s some space left by the wood bin,’’ | 


said his wife. 

‘*T’ll have another load of roots put in to- 
day,’’ said old Mr. Woodchuck. ‘‘To-morrow 
we’ll have a storm. I feel it in my whiskers. ’’ 

‘*After breakfast, Willy,’’ said Mrs. Wood- 
chuck, ‘‘you must bring in the wood.’’ 

‘*Hasn’t he done that yet?’’ asked his father. 

‘*School wasn’t out till the other day!’’ 
mumbled Willy Woodchuck. 

‘““A week ago,’’ said old Mr. Woodchuck 
sternly. ‘‘You must get in that wood to-day. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Willy Woodchuck. 

After breakfast Willy Woodchuck went out 
to the woodpile. Such a big woodpile! But of 
course if you leave a week’s work to be done 
in a day, that is not the fault of the woodpile. 

Willy Woodchuck took up two or three 
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THEY COME WITH BAG AND BAGGAGE— THEY SURELY MEAN TO STAY! 


chunks and chucked them through the cellar 
window. One of the chunks hurt his paw. 
Perhaps he had a splinter! 

He sat down on a stump to look at his paw. 
He took his knife out of his pocket. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ asked Sammy 
Skunk. 

Now, Willy Woodchuck’s mother had told 
him never to play with Sammy Skunk, be- 
cause Sammy Skunk’s manners are bad. Willy 
Woodchuck remembered at once. 

‘*Nothing,’’ he said. 

‘*That’s a fine knife,’’ said Sammy Skunk. 

Willy Woodchuck opened his paw so Sammy 
Skunk could see. 

‘*My!’” cried Sammy Skunk. 
hum-dinger !’’ 

Sammy Skunk’s words, you see, were no more 
elegant than his manners. 

‘*T bet you could cut a whistle with that,’’ 
said Sammy Skunk. 

A whistle would be fine to play with during 
the winter. Willy Woodchuck eas Sammy 
Skunk’s bad manners. 

‘*Can you cut one?’’ he asked. 

‘**Sure,’’ said Sammy Skunk. ‘‘Give me the 
knife. ’’ 

But as soon as the knife was in his paw, 
Sammy Skunk laughed and ran away. 

‘*Here, that’s my knife!’’ cried Willy Wood- 
chuck, running after him. 

‘* Do you want to fight?’’ Sammy Skunk 
asked threateningly, as he stopped. 

Willy Woodchuck 
decided that it would 


**Ain’t it a 
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not be pleasant to fight Sammy Skunk. So he 
went back to the woodpile again. 

He took up two or three chunks and chucked 
them through the cellar window. Then he 
stumbled over a forked stick. It was a perfect 
fork for a sling shot. And he had a piece of 
rubber right in his pocket! 

He sat down on the stump to fasten the 
rubber to the forked twig. 

‘* What are you doing?’’ asked Franky 
Ferret. 

Now, Willy Woodchuck’s mother had told 
him never to play with Franky Ferret, because 
Franky Ferret’s temper is bad. _— Wood- 
chuck remembered at once. 

‘*Nothing,’’ he said. 

‘*That’s a fine sling shot you’re making,’’ 
said Franky Ferret. 

Willy Woodchuck opened his paw so Franky 
Ferret could see. 

‘*My!” said Franky Ferret. ‘‘Ain’t it a 
whing-whanger!’’ 

Franky Ferret’s words, you see, were no 
better than his temper. 

‘*You could hit most anything with that,’’ 
said Franky Ferret. ‘‘ Let’s go hunting. ’’ 

It would be fun to try the new sling shot! 
Willy Woodchuck forgot Franky Ferret’s bad 
temper. 

‘*Come on,’’ said Franky Ferret, and away 
they went. 

‘*Oh, look!’”? Franky Ferret whispered. 
‘*There’s Roly-Poly Rabbit. Hit him!’’ 

“Oh, nol’? said Willy Woodchuck. ‘‘I do 
not want to hit Roly-Poly Rabbit !’’ 
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Of old beside the Elfland shores 
There bloomed a lily white, 

And in its heart a fairy dwelt 
In safety and delight. 


‘But one day to the lily pond 
A fearful creature came; 
Its wings were big, its roar was 


oud, 
Its eyes, they darted flame. 








AN ELFLAND STORY 


BY ANTOINETTE INGLIS 


In terror then the fairy cried 
To Elfland’s gallant king, 

“O sire, there is a dragon here! 
Please slay the horrid thing!” 


The young king grasped his leaf- 
green shield 
And grass-blade spear in hand; 
He leaped aboard a lily pad 
And pushed it out from land. 


He reached the little fairy’s side; 
He waved his spear on high. 
“"Sou’re saved!” he cried. “ Lift up 

your head 


And see the dragon fly!” 





DRAWN BY H BOYLSTON DUMMER 


‘*He’ll get away,’’ said Franky Ferret. 
**Quick !’? And he snatched the sling shot. 

**Run, Roly-Poly!’’ cried Willy Woodchuck 
shrilly. 

Roly-Poly Rabbit did not wait to learn why. 
He just scuttled as hard as he could into his 
hole. 

‘*What did you do that for?’’ Franky Ferret 
asked threateningly. 

And he bit Willy Woodchuck hard, and put 
the sling shot into his pocket, and ran away. 

Willy Woodchuck felt so hurt that he cried 
all the way back to the woodpile. It was a 
long way, and by the time he had chucked 
two or three more chunks through the cellar 
window Milly and Lilly came out to find 
him. 

‘* Here’s your luncheon,”’ they told him. 
‘*Mother’s too busy to get dinner. ’’ 

Milly and Lilly went back into the house, 
and Willy Woodchuck sat down to eat his 
luncheon. It was a fine big turnip-and-beet 
sandwich. My, but it looked good! But just as 
Willy Woodchuck was biting the first bite — 

‘*What are you doing?’’ asked Charley 
Crow. 

Now, Willy Woodchuck’s mother had told 
him never to play with Charley Crow, because 
Charley Crow’s conduct is bad. Willy Wood- 
chuck remembered at once. 

‘*Nothing,’’ he said. 

‘*That’s a fine sandwich you’ re eating, ’’ said 
Charley Crow. 

Willy Woodchuck opened his paw so Charley 
Crow could see. 

‘*My eyes!’ said Charley Crow. ‘‘Ain’t it 
a jim-hummer!’’ 

Charley Crow’s words, you see, were no 
more refined than his conduct. 

**T bet you could do anything, with a lunch 
like that,’’ said Charley Crow. ‘‘You could 
even fly.’’ 

Flying had always seemed wonderful to 
Willy Woodchuck. He forgot Charley Crow’s 
bad conduct. 

‘*Ts it hard?” he asked. i 

‘‘T should say not!’’ Charley Crow came 
down from the branch where he was sitting. 
‘“‘Why, I learned just as easy! All you do is 
to stand on this stump—put down the sand- 
wich and shut your eyes. Ready ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Willy Woodchuck breathlessly. 

‘‘That’s all,’’ said Charley Crow, laughing. 

And away he flew, and took the sandwich 
with him. 

Willy Woodchuck sat on the stump, thinking 
about his knife and his sling shot and his 
sandwich. Most of all he thought about the 
sandwich. And he thought what bad boys 
Sammy Skunk and Franky Ferret and Charley 
Crow were — 

‘*Willy Woodchuck !’’ said his father sternly. 

Willy Woodchuck thought then about another 
bad boy. He fell to chucking wood in earnest. 
If only he had not played with Sammy Skunk 
and Franky Ferret and Charley Crow! He 
chucked and he chucked. The woodpile was 
very big; but that was not the fault of the 
woodpile. 

The day passed, and the dark came down. 
Willy Woodchuck kept right on chucking wood. 
It would never do to let the winter catch him. 
He chucked and he chucked. It was such a 
big woodpile! But at last, long after dark, 
the last piece went through the window and 
his work was done. 

And that is how Willy Woodchuck learned 
a very useful lesson. 
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ENLARGED GLANDS 


YMPHADENITIS is inflammation of a 
lymph gland, and follows an invasion 
by some infectious germ. The first step 
in treating it is to ascertain the nature 
of the germ that is causing the trouble. 
In cases of chronic lymphadenitis in the 

neck, physicians often trace the infection to trouble 
with the nose or throat. As soon as any neck 
swellings develop in a child the throat should be 
examined for enlarged tonsils or adenoids and the 
mouth for decayed teeth. If the trouble comes 
from any of those sources, correcting them usually 
results in a gradual decrease in the size of the 
swelling. 

If, after all those precautions have been taken, 
the swelling remains as large as before, or even 
grows worse, it is time to suspect tuberculous 
lymphadenitis—a common chronic trouble in child- 
hood. In these cases the first duty is to make very 
sure of the milk supply. 

If possible, the child should drink only milk that 
comes from cows that have been tested for tuber- 
culosis. If that is not possible, then the milk should 
always be Pasteurized or boiled. The tuberculin- 
tested milk is the best, because its food value is not 
impaired. 

Sometimes, in spite of all that can be done, an 
enlarged gland softens, and the surface of the skin 
shows signs that breaking down will occur. Under 
those conditions a surgeon should remove the 
gland without loss of time. 

But operation or no operation, when children 
have enlarged glands in the neck or elsewhere 
they should always be placed under the care of 
the physician. Very often well-meaning mothers 
make local applications that do more harm than 
good, because they hasten the softening that is so 
much to be dreaded. What is true of applications 
is also true of handling or rubbing. Mothers and 
nurses, more energetic than wise, have been 
known to spend much time on massage, with the 
worst possible results. All tuberculous processes 
and glandular swellings should be kept as quiet 
as possible. For that reason, if the swelling occurs 
on some part of the body where there is much 
movement, such as the groin, the patient should 
either remain in bed or the part affected should 
be made immovable by means of splints and band- 
ages. An open-air life and nourishing food are es- 
sential, for everything possible must be done to 
maintain the general health. The enemy as yet 
has gained only a local footing; the fight must be 
to prevent the disease from becoming general and 
constitutional. 
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THE ROSE OF A THOUSAND 
DELIGHTS 


ITH her knitting bag on her arm, Ruth 
Hollis was on her way to spend the 
afternoon with Kate Meeker. She was 
walking very slowly. She was reluctant 
to acknowledge it even to herself, but 
she did dread an afternoon with Kate. 

It always left you feeling uncomfortable, with 
things you wanted to forget and could not. And it 
was such a pity, for there was no one bigger- 
hearted than Kate Meeker. There was nothing in 
the world she would not do for you if you were in 
trouble—no sacrifice she would not make. And yet 
she was almost sure to spoil it all afterwards by 
some little thing—some miserable little chip that 
she carried on her shoulder. 

“If there were only some way to make her 
understand!” Ruth sighed. 

Kate was watching for her and gave her a warm 
welcome. The big piazza was delightfully com- 
fortable, and little Katharine had made some 
cookies, which she served with great pride. Per- 
haps, after all, it was going to be “nice” for once. 

But it was not. Katharine had hardly disappeared 
—shyly happy over the compliments upon her 
cookies—when Kate began. 

**Ruth, you know I’m not one to make a fuss 
over things. No one in the world is more glad than 
I am if I have a chance to help anywhere; and of 
course I never think of anything like pay. But you 
do like to be appreciated; anyone does. It’s only 
human. And when I think how many times I car- 
ried things over to the Houstons’ last winter when 
Benny broke his leg —” 

“But I thought Mrs. Houston was very grateful. 
I’m sure she spoke of it to me more than once.” 

“Oh, words!” Kate retorted. ‘‘Anyone can say 
things! But look down there—you can see from 
where you sit. Their whole piazza is covered with 
that Rose of a Thousand Delights. And Mrs Hous- 
ton knows how I love roses, and how I felt when 
mine got winterkilled. Wouldn’t you think she 
would have sent over just a handful? It’s little 
things like that —” 

And then it happened. It rarely does happen so 
upon the moment, but it actually did. Mrs. Hous- 
ton herself appeared at the gate. And in Mrs, 
Houston’s hand was a basket filled with exquisite 
pink blossoms, with a fluffy pink tulle bow of ex- 
actly the same shade tied on the handle. Her eyes 
were full of laughter. 

‘Benny sent it,” she declared. “‘He’s been saving 
his pennies for the basket ever since last winter, 
and he particularly insisted upon the bow. And 




















then, after all, he was too shy to bring it! But we 
want to keep it full—Benny and I—as long as our 
roses last.” 

Ruth was very wicked. She did not even try to 
hold it back. 

“It’s the loveliest thing I ever saw!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Kate was just this minute speaking of 
your roses.” 

Kate’s eyes met hers pleadingly; her face was 
hot, and she stammered her thanks. 

“Tf it would only last,” Ruth thought, “but I’m 
so afraid it won’t!”’ 9 


THE FLEDGLING “GOES IT ALONE” 


NE of the greatest adventures in life is the 
QO beginning of an independent existence. It 

is so delightful, so pathetic, so altogether 
wonderful, this adventure of stepping out of the 
egg, out of the cocoon, out of the nest, out of the 
home, and “going it alone!” 

There was a song sparrow last summer that 
made her nest and hatched her young near the 
flower bed behind a boathouse. She had only one 
baby, writes Mr. Fred Warner Shibley in Aspin- 
wall Island, and I watched every development in 
the training of that little bird. The first day it 
walked abroad it did not go more than two feet 
from home. It merely sat still and let its mother 
feed it. The next day it traveled fully twenty feet 
from home and saw the lake through the bushes; 
and the following day it fell over an embankment 
and, trembling with excitement, sat among the 
stones on the shore of the lake. Its mother sat on 
a boulder and scolded, but the little bird paid no 
attention to her. She told it to come home at once, 
but it did not move. 

Presently she went away and returned after a 
little while with a mouthful of moths. The young 
bird was hungry and those moths were inviting, 
but the mother permitted it only a smell. She flew 
to a little rock, and the little bird followed. Then 
she let it have another smell. From the rock she 
hopped to a boulder. The birdling looked up at her 
and hesitated. It was a mighty hop for so little a 
bird, but it tried it and landed successfully, re- 
ceiving as a reward another smell. The mother 
was tempting the baby home. It took fully half an 
hour for the little song sparrow to reach the smooth 
grass near the flower bed, and there the mother 
fed it the moths. 

Then there were the swallows that made their 
first flight out through the boathouse doors, over 
the water. The nest was on the beam under the 
roof of the launch house, and there was no way for 
the little swallows to strike out into the world 
unless they flew out to the break water. They knew 
it well enough, but they dreaded to make the 
attempt. 

Finally we found three of them seated on a rock 
at the rear of the boathouse preening their feath- 
ers, fully assured of themselves. One was missing, 
and we were afraid that it had been drowned; 
but later we found it in the bottom of the launch 
into which it had fortunately tumbled. 

The following morning we witnessed an inter- 
esting scene. One of the little swallows flew sev- 
eral times from the breakwater to the shore, while 
its mother sat on the roof of the boathouse and 
watched. Presently, feeling vain of its powers of 
flight, it flew directly out over the lake, and, with 
a scream of warning, the mother flew swiftly after 
it. She took a position directly beneath it, turning 
as it turned. Suddenly the young swallow dipped 
as if it had lost control of its wings or its strength 
had failed; but the mother bird was beneath it, 
and they flew to the shore with the daring adven- 
turer resting on the mother’s back. 
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WHY DID THEY NOT LIGHT? 


N the days of Ralph Waldo Emerson matches 
I were not sold loose in boxes, but were made up 
in ‘‘cards,” as they were called, of a dozen or 
so, connected by a common wooden base, from 
which they were broken off as necessity required. 
Emerson, so the story goes, used to place a fresh 
card of matches on a table by his bedside every 
night, together with a candle and some writing 
materials, in order that he might jot down at once 
any valuable thought that came into his mind 
during the night watches. 

One night he wakened with a particularly bril- 
liant idea and bethought himself at once of his 
canny preparations for such emergencies. Reach- 
ing out, he grasped his card of matches, broke off 
the outer one and struck it sharply on the under 
side of the table. It failed to ignite. Swiftly he 
struck the next and the next, but with the same 
result. 

Even so great a philosopher began to grow a 
little annoyed. Sitting up in bed, with grim deter- 
mination he broke off one match after another 
until the card was gone. Not one gave the faintest 
spark. 

By that time the idea was gone, too, and so his 
only recourse was to lay himself down again to 
ponder over anew problem, to wit: “Why wouldn’t 
those matches light?” 

Whatever his solution was, however, it probably 
had to be revised the next morning, wheir he was 
wakened by a startled outcry from his wife. 

“Oh, what can have happened to my best tortoise- 
shell comb?” she said. ‘‘I left it on the table at the 
head of the bed last night, and this morning it’s in 
fragments!” 

¢ 9 


AN ENTERPRISING OFFICE BOY 


FOREIGN book contains an interesting anec- 
A dote that Baron de Reuter told to the author. 
“T had just made a start in London,” said 
the founder of the famous news agency, “and had 
gone to eat a modest lunch, when my little office 
boy, who had been told where to find me, rushed 
in breathlessly to say that a gentleman had called 
to see me—a foreign-looking gentleman, he added. 
“Why did you let him go?” I exclaimed. “I would 
have come round at once to see him.” 

“Please, sir, I didn’t,” was the reply. “He is still 
at the office. I’ve locked him in.” 

And so one of Reuter’s earliest and most prized 
subscribers was secured. The resourceful office 
boy subsequently became secretary and later a 
director of the company. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


‘“P PRESUME you carry a memento of some 
kind in that locket you wear?” the inquisitive 
wife of the clergyman asked a parishioner. 

“Yes. It’s a lock of my husband’s hair.” 

“But your husband is still alive!” the lady ex- 
claimed in considerable surprise. 

“Yes, that is true, but his hair is gone.” 
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A Plant 


That Buries Its Fruit 


i is the peanut plant. 


grows a pod which contains the peanuts. 


When the right time comes the peanuts are 


pulled up by machines and sorted. 


Most of the plumpest, finest peanuts come to 
us—to be made into Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
For we never use any but the choicest peanuts 
That’s why Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter has a taste that is nicer than most of the 


grown. 


roasted peanuts you buy. 


WHAT'S YOUR WAY OF EATING PEANUT BUTTER? 

The boys and girls we know love their Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackers or 
If you know some other nice way, send 
us a letter about it, won't you? We want to 


toast. 


hear from you. 
Ask your mother to get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter | 
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It grows and blossoms 

just like any plant until the flowers fall. Then 
a strange thing happens. ‘The flower-stem begins 
to grow downward, until it sticks into the 
ground, And when. it is under the ground it 
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COMBS CONSERVATORY 


38rd Year. Individual Instruction. Personal Supervision. 
All branches, theoretical and applied. Modern methods of 
i ion and A School of Public Performance. 
Teachers’ Normal Training Course. Public School Music 
Supervision. Degrees conferred. Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. Dor- 
mitories for women. school of inspiration, loyalty, success. 
Our Year Book is free and contains valuable information. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, 1321 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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7. Asample 1917 model *“*Ranger’* bicycle, 
A proval and 30 OAYS TRIAL. 
rite at once for large illustrated 
catalog showing complete line of bicycles 
“a tires and supplies, and particulars o: ‘most 
marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 
You will be astonished at our ow prices 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO 








THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Harmony of God’s Words, conveying 
His System of Practical Religion 
in its splendid simplicity. You 
see it clearly, and see it whole. 
Delivered for $1; or, description on request. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 

















Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions onsales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 

? Write at once 
for my 48- e 
catalog and ail 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 802. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 












The Road to Understanding 


A New Book by the Author of Just David 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Yee novel has all the sweetness, inspiration and human appeal 
of Just David and is in addition a real love story. 

story of the romantic courtship and marriage of a poor girl and 
a wealthy man, of their estrangement and the final happy ending 
brought about by their daughter. 


In turning her remarkable talents 
as a story-teller into the love-story 
field, Mrs. Porter is sure to win an 
army of new readers and to add 
another success to her record. 


It is the 





The Boston Transcript 
in a review of the 


book says : 


The most vital interest in the 
novel lies in the character of 
the girl Helen, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that in very 
many respects the delineation 
of her character in its many 
Phases and changes is quite 
the best thing that Mrs. Porter 
has accomplished in any of her 
books. It is very cleverly and 
realistically managed, and, 
moreover, from the moment 
when she first gains the read- 
er’s sympathy, she holds it to 
the very end—and holds it 
with a firmer grasp through 
each succeeding chapter. We 
cannot help noticing in this 
book that the light and shade 
in the characters are handled 
with unusual skill. They are 
a very natural set of men and 
women —and very likable — 
whom we meet in this book. 

















This New Book Sent Free 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion 
and we will present you with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s latest success, The Road to 
Understanding, sending the Book to you postpaid. This Book cannot be pur- 
chased anywhere for less than $1.40 net. 


NOTE. This Book is given only to present Companion subscribers to pay them 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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ON BENDED BOW LAKE 


“Bay H. 5.Ca 


HE north woods of Wis- 
| consin grew so closely 
about the lake that the 
scent of balsam pine was al-- 
ways over its waters. From 2 
the edge of the wild rice at its 
upper end the muskellunge 
darted upon his prey, and from 
its deeper waters the black 
bass leaped and flashed in the sunshine. Five 
miles long by two wide, it lay placid like a 
jewel in the heart of the forest. 

The little hotel at the northern end was 
two stories high and built of tamarack logs. 
It had few guests, for it was twenty miles 
from a railway. Only those came to it who 
were keen fishermen, or those who wanted the 
deep quiet of nature. 

This summer there were several men in 
eanvas coats who talked learnedly of rods and 
lures, two bridal couples, and Dr. Reed, his 
wife and Jenny, who was five years old, with 
curly black hair, deep blue eyes, a brown skin 
and a saucy mouth. Of a bold, enterprising 
nature was Jenny. Mrs. Reed could not keep 
her away from the little wooden pier at the 
foot of the hill where the boats were. She had 
fallen in three times, but was still unafraid of 
the water. 

On an August day Ondega Shashebogama, 
of the Chippewas, leaned against a corner of 
the hotel and cast a black, weatherwise eye at 
the sky. Ondega Shashebogama, whose full 
name was shortened to John, was the minnow 
boy, who furnished the anglers with fresh 
bait and kept the boats dry and in order. He 
and Jenny were close friends. 

The two brides came round the corner of 
the house and, thinking of their husbands 
who had gone trolling for muskellunge, asked: 

‘Will it rain, John?’’ 

‘*Him rain, yass.’’ 

‘*When, to-day ?’’ they asked breathlessly. 

‘“*No say to-day; no say to-morrow; him 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THE BOAT WAS NOT 
TWENTY YARDS AHEAD 
OF HIM Ss 


rain sometime.’’ John glanced again at cir- 
cling black clouds that seemed to be brushing 
the tops of the forest. ‘‘Him big wind,’’ he 
said. 

The brides clasped their hands convulsively. 
John understood, and pointed his left hand 
slowly toward the south end of the lake. 

‘*No bad down there, ’’ he remarked. ‘‘Water 
no deep; mens can go to bank.’’? Then he 
lounged away, with his face still upturned to 
the clouds. 

The air was so still that a feather dropped 
from the hand would have fallen in a straight 
line to the ground. It seemed packed closely, 
and came laboringly into the lungs. Not a bird 
called, not a branch rustled. From east, south 
and west the clouds marched rapidly to the 
north. A premonitory tremble ran through 
the forest. A single bolt of lightning leaped 
down the black parapet in the north and split 
into a thousand quivering branches at its base. 
Ten seconds later thunder rolled across the 
firmament, deep and sonorous. 

Then, in a savage reverberating roar with 
a snarling undertone, the wind came down, 
straight along the lake. The wild rice, six feet 
tall, lay flat upon the surface like a green and 
gold carpet; the blue water turned to a furry 
white; high pines, hemlocks, birches and 
maples fell before the blast quietly as if a 
great unseen finger had pushed them down, 
and the noise of their falling was inaudible. 
There was no rain. 

The minnow boy leaped upon the veranda 
and bolted into the sitting room. His eyes 
blazed with the joy of the storm. 

Mrs. Reed, descending the stairway, looked 
about the room in a frightened way, rushed at 
John, caught him by the arms and screamed: 

‘‘Where is Jenny ?”’ 

The Indian boy sprang to the door that 
faced the lake, threw it open and stared out. 
The question was answered. 
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a: Three of the boats had 
4 been torn from their moor- 
ings and were spinning 
down the maddened water. 
In one of them, sitting on 
the bottom with her long 
hair whipping in front of 
her like a flag, was the child. 

One leap took John clear 
of the veranda, and he bounded down the hill 
as the deer bounds when the wolf pack opens 
on its trail. Two rowboats were left at the 
pier, but he did not glance at them; he was 
not used to them. High on the bank was a 
bireh-bark canoe, the vessel of his father’s 
fathers. One shove of his brawny arms sent it 
into the water. The next instant he dropped 
to his knees in its centre, seized the light 
paddle, gave one mighty sweep and was away 
in chase. On shore John was only a minnow 
boy subject to the jests and commands of his 
employers, but here he was master. 

The child still sat in the boat, silent and 
probably unafraid. The distance between them 
lessened by yards. Once the Indian turned 
his head and saw a white figure clinging to a 
post of the hotel veranda. 

He had covered half a mile, and the boat 
was not twenty yards ahead of him. He called 
loudly, hoping that the wind would carry his 
voice; but if Jenny heard, she did not heed. 
Three strokes more and the canoe was along- 
side. 

He grasped the edge of the boat with his 
left hand, leaned far over, seized the child 
with his right hand, and lifted her gently into 
the canoe. She nestled in front of him with 
her blue eyes glowing and called shrilly: 

‘*We’re going fast, John!’’ 

The waves had risen now and were running 
five feet high. Now and then the water curled 
over and splashed them. John made the child 
sit down and hold to each gunwale. 

With a single stroke of the paddle the Indian 
quartered the canoe to 
the gale. 

He held his course for 
three hundred yards, 
and gently worked the 
craft more nearly across 
the wind. The water 
came in then, and heand 
the child were drenched ; 
but it was his only re- 
maining chance. They 
were a mile from the 
hotel and near the centre 
of the lake. 

Suddenly the Indian 
with all his strength dug 
in his paddle and swept 
it violently through a 
half circle. The thin 
handle bent and the 
broad blade flashed 
through the water. A 
huge wave splashed over 
them, but the canoe 
spun half round with the 
swiftness of a top, and lay with its curved 
beak in the wind’s eye while the lashed water 
surged past them. 

John drew a deep, long breath, then grinned. 
‘* ?Ow that ?’’ he yelled to the little girl. 

‘*It jerked my head,’’ she piped back. 

The canoe pitched like a bucking horse, but 
its prow was always above the surface and 
the paddle held it true. Inch by inch, point- 
ing slightly toward the left, and seeking the 
shelter of a high bank half a mile away, the 
boy paddled on. Fifteen minutes later he was 
two hundred yards from the bank, and the 
wind had moderated somewhat. 

Five minutes later, with water running from 
his hair into his eyes, he drove the end of the 
canoe upon a shingly beach, grasped the child 
in his arms and leaped out. 

Jenny curved one white arm about his 
brown neck as he staggered up the hill. She 
was silent now and shivering. Mrs. Reed met 
them halfway down and tried to take Jenny, 
but John shook his head. 

‘*No,’”’ he said; ‘‘papoose plenty heavy. ’’ 

In the sitting room a great fire was roaring, 
and in front of it the brides were bemoaning 
the fate of their husbands, who would have a 
cold ride back against the wind, but were 
otherwise safe. Held in front of the blaze 
while her clothes steamed, Jenny revived and 
said, ‘‘My boat beat John’s a little way.’’ 
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A SERIOUS OVERSIGHT 


oe OW are the tomatoes coming on?’’ the 
gardener asked the wife of the new 
summer resident. 
‘*7’m rather afraid that we shan’t have 
any,’’ was the reply. 
‘“‘Why, I thought you said you’d planted 
half your garden ?’’ 
“*I did; but I forgot to open the cans.’’ 
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Boys and girls who ride 
on Goodyear Blue 
Streak Bicycle Tires do 
not go to Dad so often 
for tire money. 


And fathers are pleased. 
For careful buying is one 
of the first lessons of 
good business. 


Parents Welcome WmesepNiew Savings 


geak Bicycle Tires 


The Goodyear Blue Streak plan of making and selling 
better bicycle tires cheaper pleases every one—boys 
and girls as well as their mothers and fathers. 


Economical buying is always sensible when the article 
bought does not sacrifice quality through the saving. 
And, especially so today when all America is practicing 
thrift. 


The money saved by buying Goodyear Blue Streak 
Bicycle Tires at $3.25 each will come in very handy with 
prices of everything so high. 


Why should any rider pay more when, for $6.50, he 
may own a pair of Goodyear Blue Streaks which in 
quality will match many other tires at $10.00 per pair? 
And Blue Streaks are usually better than tires selling 
at the same price. 


Goodyear gives you these savings by making only one 
tire—standard quality, always the same. This cuts 
factory costs. Then Goodyear saves you more money 
by selling direct to the Goodyear dealer in your town. 
That cuts out the needless handling-profits that are 
added to other tires you might buy. 


Make these savings yourself. You are entitled to them. 
See the Goodyear dealer in your town. Or write to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for his 
address. 








Durable Tires Mean More Miles No Side-Slips on These Non-Skids 








Good year Blue Streaks are built for maxi- 
mum wear. They are rugged and strong. 
Tough treads give them extra long life. 
Two reinforcing, under-tread strips guard 
against punctures. And the two-ply tire 
body is of stout, enduring fabric. Good- 
year Blue Streak wear will be a glad sur- 
prise to you. 


Speed up, if you wish, on your Goodyear 
Blue Streaks. You needn’t fear side-slip- 
ping any more, because the Good year non- 
skid tread takes care of that. Tough blocks 
of rugged rubber bite their sharp edges 
together and carry you safely. Press your 
} wy 2 an the Blue Streak Tread. Feel 
e it) e.’”” 








Pedaling Is Easy on Lively Tires Smart Looks Help Your Wheel 








There’s no grinding leg-work on Good year 
Blue Streaks. These tires are made springy 
and active with light, pliant fabric. The 
two-ply tire body is laid in lively rubber. 
Your legs will thank you when you change 
from heavy, clumsy tires to these lively, 
resilient Good year Blue Streaks. 


Then you have handsome appearance, too, 
Good y ear makes your Blue Streaks smart- 
looking to match the fine quality within. 
Look for the bright Blue Streak on the sides. 
You can point proudly to these tires any- 
where you go. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer. 
They’re especially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 
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A TATAR BARGAINER 


with a rim of skin visible round his mouth 

that gave him a fierce and at the same time 
a humorous expression. I found him one morning 
squatting on my veranda and watching a shoal of 
dolphins that sported gracefully in the cool blue 
Black Sea, says Mr. Denis Garstin in Friendly 
Russia. 

“Zdrast’ ee, barin!” he exclaimed as I appeared, 
and I realized from his tone that he wished to do 
business with me. 

“Scarfs to-day?” I asked when we had greeted 
each other. 

Ablakim laughed at the thought of the pleasure 
he was to give me. He began slowly to display 
scarf after scarf, shrugging his shoulders at each 
new one, as if it were scarcely worth his while to 
dazzle me with such repetitions of beauty. 

At the bottom of them all Ablakim went through 
the act of discovering a treasure. Having given me 
the merest glimpse of it, he put it hurriedly back, 
yet I knew that he meant to sell it to me. 

I pretended it had escaped me, and he soon 
brought it out again. In spite of myself I gasped 
with admiration. At each end of the scarf and on 
either side, worked in myriad golden threads, 
were Eastern baskets, from which grew golden 
trees that rose up and spread out in all kinds of 
symmetrically opposed golden fruit, leaves and 
flowers. Reverse or obverse, it was the same; 
patient eyes and cunning hands must have grown 
weary month after month in the fashioning of it. 

“How much do you want?” I asked. 

“Sixty rubies.” 

“Of course,” I replied, “and I expect it is worth 
it. But Iam a poor man and must earn my own 
living. I could not think of such a price. You under- 
Stand ?” 

“But naturally,” said Ablakim. ‘Yet you must 
not think that these are my scarfs. They are my 
cousin’s; he is poor and must sell them. I bring 
them to you because we are friends, and I try to 
help him. How much could you give?” 

“Ten,” I answered, hoping to end the matter by 
my low offer; and we talked of other things. 

As he was leaving, after drinking coffee, Ablakim 
put on a crafty look and said, “Give me fifty, and 
I will manage my poor cousin.” But the sum was 
beyond me, and he went his way. 

The next morning I again found Ablakim on my 
veranda, and we talked of many things before he 
came to the point. Conversation veered round to 
relatives, and he began telling me of his cousin. 
“He had bad luck last-year in the vineyards. The 
frost nipped his grapes, and I think he will sell 
that scarf for forty rubles.” 

“It is well worth it,” I answered. “But I am a 
poor man and must earn my own living. I could 
not think of such a price. You understand ?” 

Again Ablakim understood and departed. Two 
days later I met him in a little, smoky coffeehouse 
in the mountains. He shared my red watermelon, 
and we talked of the heat and the approaching 
vintage. “That Abdul,” he said, “my cousin, should 
have a great vintage, but he has no money to hire 
pickers, and yesterday his wife fell ill. I think he 
will take thirty rubles for that scarf.” 

“It is well worth it,” I replied. ‘‘But I am a poor 
man and must earn my own living. I could not 
think of such a price. You understand ?” 

Ablakim shrugged his shoulders and crunched 
his teeth in the melon. We were sitting on the little 
veranda, looking down the valley that was already 
growing mysterious in purple mists. An old Tatar, 
with his womenfolk squatting in a jolting, long 
cart, passed by. He greeted Ablakim in Tatar, and 
the latter spoke with him, and pretended to be 
bowed in grief. 

‘“*What did he say?” I asked, for Ablakim and I 
have only Russian in common. 

“My cousin—that fool Abdul,” he said, “has 
fallen sick, he says. He needs workers in the vine- 
yards to take his place. He would take twenty 
rubles, I think.” 

“It is well worth it,” I replied. “But I am a poor 
man and must earn my own living. I could not 
think of such a price. You understand ?” 

A few hours later as I rode down the winding 
road I found a dejected figure huddled by the path 
from the village. ‘“‘Barin,” he called, “a boy has 
come to tell of my cousin—that A bdul—who starves. 
‘He will take your ten rubles.” 
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A STRANGE PICTURE OF WAR 
O' a perfect night, brilliantly clear and abso- 


Nv a was a big, black-bearded Tatar 


lutely still, what Stevenson would call a 

wonderful clear night of stars, Dr. William 
Boyd, author of With a Field Ambulance at Ypres, 
determined to climb, with some of his companions, 
a hill that overlooked the battle front. That was a 
strange ascent, he says. For the greater part of 
the way it lay through the woods, and we were 
continually falling over tree trunks, tumbling into 
shell holes, running into telephone wires and 
extricating ourselves from barbed wire. Not a 
sound was to be heard except the croaking of the 
frogs. 

Suddenly we emerged from the tangled under- 
growth on the bare summit of the hilland sat down 
at the foot of the ruined tower. The scene that met 
our eyes was so solemn, so awe inspiring, that all 
conversation between us ceased. At our feet lay 
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The dashing music of the 
worlds greatest bands 


-on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band. music that 
stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 

You will be thrilled indeed by the band music 
that is brought to you on the Victrola—the music 
of the world’s greatest bands! 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of France, 
Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s Bohemian 
Band. It is just like having these famous organi- 
zations actually parade before you. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear. And he will demon- 
strate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark ot the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany designating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of 
the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking 
Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 











Ypres, burning furiously. The great cloud that 
hung above it was now glowing as if some vast 
furnace were burning in its midst, but the cloud | 
itself appeared to be motionless. Now and then | 


great tongues of flame would leap up from the | { 


doomed town, but apart from them the whole im- | 
pression was one of rest, immobility. We felt that 
we were looking at a painted scene, or watching 
a vast stage where some lurid Mephistophelean 
drama was being enacted. 

Here and there along the line a star shell went 
up and, bursting, lighted the landscape with a 
garish flare. Overhead were the quiet stars. Noth- 
ing broke the quiet silence except now and then 
the deep, rich, solemn b-o-o-m! of a big gun far 
away up north, with perhaps an occasional crackle 
of rifles near at hand. But, as we sat, the silence 
of the night was broken by the song of a bird, 
faint and hesitating at first, but gradually gather- 
ing volume, until the whole air throbbed with the 
melody. It was a nightingale singing in the wood 
below. 

We sat on, and on, and on. The whole town was 
glowing like the mouth of hell. Now and again a 
roof fell in, and the great hungry tongues of fire 
licked the sky ; but at our distance no sound broke 
the awesome stillness—only the song of the night- 








ingale and the booming of guns. 
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GOT THE BEST 
and SAVED MONEY 


After a thorough trial by 
specially competent opera- 
tors, I am pleased to state that 
the New Companion Sewing 
Machine has “‘made good” in every particular. 
Its superiority as to workmanship, price and 
efficiency cannot be duplicated by any machine 
I have seen.—Dr. R. E. Chaffin, Belton, Mo. 


WE LET YOU TRY IT BEFORE DECIDING 


So confident are we that the New Companion will mget your highest 
expectations that we make you the following Liberal Trial Offer: If the 
New Companion Sewing Machine you select is not completely satisfactory 
in every respect after you have used it in your home for three months, we 
will take it back at our expense and refund your money. 


BEST MACHINE AT A LARGE SAVING 


Our system of selling direct from factory to home enables us to offer you 
a high-grade sewing machine at a very low price. We offer a choice of six 
styles, foot treadle and electric, each warranted twenty-five years, and pay 
all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
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Let Us Tell You how we can do it, also how much we can save for you 
on the purchase of a first-quality machine. A postal-card request will bring 
our free Illustrated Booklet and full particulars by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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amemeenR aT a SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


RASA il 
The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting — 


Schools and Coluece | 
intl it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Airt, Scien- 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion wit | 
nd eye parley wre Fang ee wb a Cato. | ACOMA — Oneida — Minnesota, ’’ Ge Mad N 1 School, Coll Uni . Kindlw indi heth h : 
arene edly | | 2 tific, Music or Normal School, ege or University. Kindly indicate whether you have — 
} weg ee te ieee wcieaie” Normal peated the English visitor, with linger-|— in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
ing relish. ‘* Shoshone — Shawsheen. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s 
Your Indian names make the United States ‘a 
a map of melody. ’’ 

‘*They’re pretty enough, I suppose,’’ as- 
sented her hostess, without enthusiasm. ‘‘Only, 
the more melodious they are, the more they 
sound to me like cereals and soaps and pol- 
ishes. I’m a prosaic person, I suppose, but 

nowadays, when promoters and advertisers are 
| doing their able best to invent names for new 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School | things that are pleasing and catchy, the omas 
90 Mantinaten: dovenints Bestem, Mites. | and idas and otas and eens suggest the com- 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground | mercial catalogue rather than the noble red 
positions. | Mrs. Arnie Moseley Perry, Principal, | an or the poet. I telephone my grocer every 


= | day for things that sound just like them.’’ 
Harvard Dental School 


‘*Dear mel’? said the English lady. ‘‘How 
A Department of Harvard University 


a ~~ or very unfortunate !’’ 

Modern buildings and equipment. egree oO Fy : 

Certificates from recog: sized . reparatory schools accepted. | That is a disputable matter. Why, indeed, 
Syeass course bagine Determiner, 9%, Cees | Should not the articles we daily buy and use | 


EUGENE 1. GMEFH, D. M.D. San, Boston, an. | bear names that fall euphoniously from our 
Kimball Union Academy ™s ertiem ‘lips, as fitly and desirably as the towns and 
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MELODIOUS BUT MISLEADING 
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whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, | 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's a Boston, Mass. 


Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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for Physical 


The Sargent Schee Education 


Established 1881. pargeet wy department for physi- 
cal educhtion in the vid. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy Seanabeel Address for booklet. 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Every Girl’s Patriotic 
Duty 
is to prepare herself for a busi- 


ness position, and release a 
young man for the front. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL, SCHOOL 
BOSTON 














A high grade preparatory Roger hel a — tin a | states where we live, the rivers we traverse ft h - rw A Bo. k 
ns S tember 12th ligh e vati n ight buildings es 
Ea Necced eee ae oe ltr ne vd tne peach his oe Permettret ny = name ees 
gymnasium. aying fields. School farm. | ian who once depreca e raise 0 1s own , ° : 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. P P 





Home School cpitirenand Youth | 


Founded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881. Individual training, 
securing most satisfactory results in self-control, articulation and 
application in work and play. Open all the year. Exceptional 
opportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up. 


| most musical language at the expense of ours 
was not at a loss for euphonious English words 
| to adduce by way of illustration; but he did 
not go to the poets to find them. They were 





instantly in his mind, homelier than a grocer’s 


A large staff of experienced instructors, and 





every facility for your convenience and com- 
fort, insure thorough training and rapid 
progress. 


Write, ntone or call for full information, including 














terms, (No solicitors, canvassers or agents employed.) 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School 
334 Boylston Street . . . . Boston, Mass. 
S3rd Year Begins Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 





Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin.,108. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. list, commoner than ‘‘cat’’ and ‘‘dog.’? 
S- 
Hebron, Maine 


HEBRON ACADEMY Hebron; Maine | «Cellar door!’? he cried triumphantly, and 
STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful residences for | repeated the charming sounds with prolonged 
= in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home for PA Cella-a- . a a 

—O-¢ ! 


ys. Exhilarating air, Wholesome food. Pure spring water. | and caressing delight. 
College preparatory. General courses. Domestic chemistry. Cella-ar do-o-or! Ah, the beautiful words! 
| Ah, the music!’’ 


‘Address WM. E. SARGEN', Litt.D., Principal. 
On the other hand, a young girl who did go 


CUSHING ACADEMY 
| to the poets was disenchanted with their poetic | 

















Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
A School worth kuowing. $375-$400. Six-payment | 








plan. Send for catalog. employment of musical names precisely as the | = Portland 
H. S. COWELL, A.M., Pd. D., Principal. | prosaic housekeeper had been with the geogra- | e S t r re) @) e m | n a ry Maine 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL pher’s retention of Indian ones. She had been | 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. 
completely remodeled. Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. 
Advanced courses for high school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough prepara- 
tion for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music 
87th year opens Sept. 20th, 1917. Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 


Six buildings. 
Modern dormitories, 


reading Coleridge’s Christabel, 
disgustedly : 


Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
painng, owen Lear eee pede nt ool. ‘ 

ower School—Special home care and training of younger | “ ; ; j 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog | The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, RI. Led forth the Lady Geraldine — 
‘**Too many eens for yom truly. ‘Sir Leo- 
Bordentown Military Institute ine’ imy te pote ant Knightly at antique, 
faculty, small classes, individual attention, Boys ‘aught how | but to me it just sounds mew and good to 
For catalogue, address Rev, T-H.LANDON, A.M, D.D.,Prin, | €@t. Put ‘Sirleoline’ in a trade-marked wrap- 
Bordentown, N.. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant.” | per and call him a health food, and he’d sound | 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL bang atlggec en: cl beng ny adn’ | 
en,’’ she reflectively, ‘‘i n’t 
a cata Highland Stes, Natick. Mase | been brought up on her since f was knee-high 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym: | | to a grasshopper, I dare say I might have 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. | thought Evangeline was something to clean 

silver with !’’ 

After that, it is easy to accept without 
demur the bit of literary discussion recently 
reported by the Christian Register. 

**PDon’t you like the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table, Mr. Tinkham ?’’ asked a lady at a 
rural dinner party. 

‘*Well, really,’’ he replied, ‘‘I can’t keep | 
track of them foods. Maria!’’ he called to his | 
wife. ‘‘Have we ever tried the watereracker | 
| of the breakfast table?’’ 


e¢? 


PIPING THE CHARGE 
STIRRING description by Mr. Philip 
A Gibbs of how the Irish troops made their 
wild charge at Guillemont to the music 
| of their pipes, reminds me, says a contributor 
'to the London Chronicle, that the Scottish 
| chanter is not the only instrument of the kind 
that has inspired deeds of valor on the battle- 
DOUBLE STRENGTH field. If the Irish bagpipes are not so familiar 
| to us as the Scottish, they are close rivals in 
Best and Goes | antiquity, and both races love equally the in- 
| spiriting strains of their favorite instrument. 
Farthest 

Makes white clothes whiter 

and colored fabrics brighter. 


and quoted 






























Pot-Grown | 


es Strawberry Plants 


as shown in the cut are much | 
the best. The roots are all | 
there—and good roots, too. 
If set out in August and Sep- 
tember will produce a crop of 
berries next June. Also rasp. | 
berry plants. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. | 


C.S. PRATT, ATHOL, MASS. 
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In the ‘oothills of the White Mountains. Seven $30,000 g and modern dining hall. 
dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion. Manual training. Special courses for high school graduates. ome Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 
making and Domestic Science. CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG Boys 

Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of S 'y faculty, ¢ and athletic fields 
House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any school in New England. 
Endowment permits rate of $300 to $400. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


LLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1853. 10 miles from Boston. A country school witu 

military training. College preparatory and general courses. Gym- 

nasium and swimming pool. Athietic coach. Manual training. 

“A school of distinguished alumni.”’ Our inumate association wit. 

each boy limits admissions. Upper and lower school. Catalog 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B.,D.D., Director 

Box Y, West Newton, Mass. 
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Established 


1858 of crystal 


(1 BLUE] 


e.. the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 












Boston, Massachusetts 


Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual therapy 
Thorough and intensive work. Limited numbers. Practical training in teaching. Scientific pro- 
gression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice. Training in economy of 
nervous energy. Personal supervision and care. Athletic work in Summer camp. Personalities 
studied, developing successful teachers. Increasing demand for our graduates. Send for booklet 


Dr. MARY R. MULLINER, Director, 47 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 

















The Irish soldier has always yielded to the 
magic of the bagpipes in war. In 1745, for 
| example, the Irish Brigade in the service of 
| France, which included the old Irish Guards 
| of James II, marched on to the field of Fon- 
, tenoy to the skirl of the pipes. Yet in Ireland | 
| herself little was heard of the instrument after 
| the Revolution of 168% until its revival, over 
| thirty years ago. The old Irish Volunteers and 
| the old Ninetieth Irish Light Infantry had 
een: of pipers, but they disappeared, and it | 

s to the Militia of Ireland, now known as the 
| Special Reserve, that the Irish soldier is in- 
debted for the restoration of the pipe to its 
| place of honor in the army. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles. 


SATIN GLOS 
y Liquid Stove Polish 5 
Mixed, Ready for Instant Use. 


Keeps the new 





College Certificate Privi- 

leges. General Course with 
usehold Science. 
Founded 1828. 


A school where girls learn 

self-reliance. 23 miles from 

Boston. Extensive grounds 
—modern buildings. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Massachuse 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, ‘Principal 





























Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. egree. Also 2-year diploma course 
without degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, | 
D.D., LL.D., President, Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. | 


| GODDARD SEMINARY 





















. | The largest private school in Vermont. College Preparatory | 

stove looking new; e ¢g Courses. Music. Domestic Science. Teacher Training. Com- | 
mercial Course. Modern equipment. Large endowment. 
makes the old stove 4 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 a year—no 
book Gite. new TRAGEDY extras, Orlando K. Hollister, Litt.D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 





Parsonsfield Seminary 
NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 
For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 


HMEADACHE and repeated demands 
from a six-year-old daughter had kept 


Learn the secret of 
the beautiful stove. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


A 





. - . One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for M 
Screw-Top Cans, Mrs. Horton awake nearly all night. At teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. 1 he an oar Slice desea ace iene 
1 five in the morning, when she had at last first _ hool devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science laggy science. Agriculture. Endowment permits $150 to 
5 Cts. dropped sound asleep, says Turner’s Magazine, ‘ress Mrs. F. A Wethered, 158 institute hond, Worcester, Mass. | °°V°" tll expenses. Booklet. 
b ar’s Ma , | dress LF. &. > . 





SUMNER L. MOUNTFORT. “>. Prinei 
Ask vour dealer Ben 6 


cipal 
| the little girl called softly from her crib: Kesar Falls, Maine 





Sines Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 

fod Satin tr ’ ‘*Mother !? School of 38th pane ch Octo hy : 

ine emprove “s i ss Summer Terms: N.Y. University, 

stove polish. | Noanswer. Again, a little louder: Expression University oft Vermont, Boston, | 
" ” ville, cago. list of Dr. 

Sette, Ghose ‘*Mother ! Curry's books (recommended by educators) ma ression”™ free 

Portland,” Mother said nothing. Again the child’s voice, §_§. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 





this time still louder: 

‘*Mother !”’ 

**Well, what is it?’’ 

‘*Mother, isn’t it too bad that one of Harry 
McCole’s polliwogs died ?’’ 





Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics and | laygrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 

















SESE 1V BESS 


| Cuts the Cost of Table 


Butter in Two 


HIS New Churn and Mixer will 
actually make two pounds of table 
butter from one pound of butter and 
one pint (one pound) of fresh milk. 
Anyone can do it by following the 
simple directions included with the 





AM 


i Lightning-Sanitary” 
Churn and Mixer 


It is easy to see that if butter is made te absorb 
its own weight of milk the product will be 
milk-charged: butter twice the original weight 
and bulk. This butter is delicious for table use 
and is preferred 
larity to fresh butter right from the churn. It 
becomes hard and firm when put in a cool 
place and will keep from ten days to two weeks. The economy of this method 
wi ill be at once apparent. It cuts the cost of your table butter in two. 


The “Lightning-Sanitary” Churn and Mixer is made of glass with metal dasher. 
It is easily kept clean and has no nis So rts to absorb cream. The Churn 
and yee ise equally suitable for making butter, beating eggs or cream, mixi ng 
salad dressing, or for use as a butter renovator. We have thoroughly tested it 
and find i it to ae all that is claimed me the manufacturer. 


How To Get It FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion and we will present you with this 
“Lightning-Sanitary”’ Churn and Mixer, two-quart size. The 
Churn will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 
paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
postmaster how much postage to send us for a 6-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Chum is offered only to present Companion subscribers (not to agents) as 
payment for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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It Makes the Most, the Best, 
and the Chiat Bread 


Cheap flour is dear at any price and sure to disappoint you. 
DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR costs a trifle more to start with, but 
is worth it, for it makes the most and the best bread. A scientific 
blending of the finest wheat grown and special milling give more 
food value, more nutrition, to bread made from this flour, which 
never varies. You cannot have as good bread without it. It is 
Baking Economy. Order a bag to-day and prove it. 





Our Guarantee. nate the «dig sy See gels Land 
ever baked—after using o Baa fr el—return empty bag 
or barrel to the doar rhe ay oy be adil be & efunded. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





‘Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. Take no Other | 
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The “8” Combination Aluminum 
Cooking Set 


Eight Useful 
Utensils in One 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way 

toward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for a com- 

plete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four 
pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various combina- 
tions to form eight different utensils such as are needed in the 
kitchen every day the year round. Each piece is of solid alum- 
inum, which cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is one 
of the most attractive as well as most practical articles we have 
ever offered. The Set will make 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle Double Roaster 
6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle Colander 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 2%-Quart Double Boiler 


2¥%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan Steam Cooker 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $5.00 
if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very large response 
to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a large number of 
these Sets so that no one may be palin 


How to Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion, wi ith 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these 
ug” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent by 

express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel- 

post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage 
you should cml us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Com bscriber to 
for introducing the paper into nf nti wo eo mes sce se gc 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST SHOWING HUNDREDS OF ATTRACTIVE PREMIUMS. 
IT IS SENT FREE TO ANY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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